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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 
FURNIVAL'S INN. 


One cannot but feel some regret in wit- 
nessing the constant destruction of ancient 
landmarks in London streets. One of these 
landmarks, and one of the few that remained 
in Holborn, was Furnival’s Inn. I[ write of 
it in the past tense, as there can be little, if 
any part, of it still standing. Asin the case 
of many famous London buildings, nothing 
appears to be known of its original founda- 
tion. Stow, writing in 1598, says :— 

“Next beyond this manor of Ely House is Lither 
lane, turning into the field. Then is Furnivalles 
Inn, now an inn of chancery, but sometime belong- 
ing to Sir William Furnivall, Knight, and Thomesin 
his wife, who had in Oldborne* two messuages and 
thirteen shops, as appeareth by recordof Richard IL., 
in the sixth of his reign.” 

It is generally stated that it was in 1408 
that certain professors and students of the 
law first occupied the Inn under a demise 
from the Lords Furnivall, but the exact date 
appears less certain :— 


* This etymology of the name Holborn appears to 
bean invention by Stow, unsupported by any autho- 
rity. See note by T. E. T. in Gentleman’s zine 
for May, 1856, p. 487, where the name is trace from 
the “ Ad Holeburne ” of Domesday ; also an article 
in the June number of the same volume by Mr. 
Waller, entitled ‘ London in the Olden Time. 


“ Furnival’s Inn is first noticed as a law seminary 
in its steward’s account books, written about the 
ninth of Henry IV.”* 

This statement does not show that the Inn 
had been just acquired for the lawyers, or 
that they had not possessed it stiil earlier. 
Mr. Jeaffreson in ‘A Book about Lawyers’ 
describes the character of the Inns of Chan- 
cery as follows :— 

“The Inns of Chancery for many generations 
maintained towards the Tons of Court a position 
similar to that which Eton School maintains 
towards King’s at Cambridge, or which Winchester 
School holds to New College at Oxford. They were 
seminaries in which lads underwent preparation for 
the superior discipline and greater Sodtens of the 
four Colleges. Each Inn of Court had its own Inns 
of Chancery, yearly receiving from them the pupils 
who had qualified themselves for promotion to the 
status of Tens of Court men.” 

Fortescue, who was Chief Justice in the reign 
of Henry VL, states that there were then ten 
Inns of Chancery :— 

** As the expense of education at an Inn of Court 
was equivalent to about four hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, money of present value, the students 
were sons of the wealthy gentry, those of inferior 
rank not being able to bear the expense of maintain- 
ing and educating their children in this way.”+ 

The fifteenth century was a period of 
transition, during which the great middle 
class was struggling upwards and asserting 
its rights, or what it claimed as its rights, 
with vehemence, and even, at times, with 
violence. It was also a period of great 
barbarity, especially so amongst the highest 
class, so that a modern historian has described 
those days as “violent and ferocious times,” 
and “monstrous and horrible times.” { 

“*The English population,’ says a writer of about 
1453, ‘consists of churchmen, nobles, and craftsmen, 


as well as common ——_: It was a novel and sig- 
nificant division. raders and manufacturers too 


their 
politicians of older standing, 


places somewhat ong beside their fellow- 

illing the whole land 
till it seems for a moment as if nothing counted any 
more in English life save its middle class—a busy, 


hard, prosperous, pugnacious middle class, slowly 
emerging from its early obscurity; in this century 
it had arrived at a definitely, ostentatiously, 
carrying a proud look and a high stomach, intent 
on its own affairs, heedless of the Court, regardless 
of ministers save when it had to bribe them, 
irreverent to the noble, the ‘proud penniless with 
his painted sleeve,’ tolerant of ecclesiastics and 
monks only so long as they could be kept rigidly 
within their allotted religious functions. 

* Herbert, ‘ Antiquities of the Inns of Court and 
Chancery,’ 1804, p. 324. ‘ 

+ Denton, ‘England in the Fifteenth Century,’ 
aoteg Fortescue, ‘De Laud. Legum Angliz,’ cap. 
xlix. 

¢ Gairdner, ‘ Life and Reign of Richard III,’ i 2. 

§ ‘Town Life in the Fifteenth Century,’ by Mrs. 


J. R. Green, vol. i. p. 60. 
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The rapid increase of trade and manufactures 
at this epoch appears to have kept the 
lawyers particularly busy, so that complaint 
was mod vy of their great increase in num- 

r:— 

“A Statute of Parliament 1 in 1455 lamented 
the good old days when Norfolk and Norwich used 
to employ only six or eight attorneys at the King’s 
Court, ‘in which time great tranquillity reigned in 
the said city and counties.’ This ‘ tranquillity’ was 
broken by the manufacturing and export trade, for 
now a body of eighty or more lawyers busily fre- 
quented every fair and market and assembly, 
moving and inciting people to lawsuits, and while 
having nothing to Tite on but their attorneyships 
yet prospered so well that a wise legislature had to 
order that Norfolk should henceforth, as of old, 
have only six attorneys and Norwich two.”* 

It was not only the trading community 
who were the supporters of the legal frater- 
nity, as the following statement proves :— 

“In 1463 James, Lord of Berkeley, made an 

ment with the Countess of Shrewsbury that 
they would have no more battles at law; for he 
was then sixty-nine and she fifty-two, and neither 
of them since their age of discretion had ‘enjoyed 
any three months of freedom from lawsuits.’ ”+ 

It was not merely in conducting lawsuits 
that an accomplished lawyer found occupa- 
tion. In the Seerteents and fifteenth cen- 
turies the townsmen frequently found it 
necessary, in support of their claims, to make 
use of the contents of their muniment 
chests, and this led to the necessity of 
having them rewritten and translated from 
the Norman-French or Latin in which they 
had been originally composed :— 

“An able lawyer in those days could command 
the market, as we see by the story of Thomas 
Caxton (probably a brother of William Caxton the 
ge who spent a busy professional career o 

orty years going from town to town, wherever he 

could t sell his services.”t 

The only direct reference to the occupants 
of Furnival’s Inn at this epoch with which I 
have met occurs in a statement in Stow’s 
‘Annals,’ to the effect that, a tumult occur- 

~~ Fleet Street between the gentlemen 
of the Inns of Court and Chancery and some 
citizens of London in 32 Henry VI., in which 
some mischief was done, the principals of 

Clifford’s Inn, Furnival’s Inn, and Barnard’s 

Inn were sent prisoners to Hartford Castle. 

In the reign of Richard II. the Inn passed 
into the possession of Thomas Nevil, younger 
brother of Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland 


b 
his marriage with Joan Furnivall, deuahter 


* “Town Life in the F ifteenth Century,’ by Mrs. 
J. R. Green, vol. i. p. 58. 
+ Ibid., vol. i. p. Sie. 


¢ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 261, where further information 
Caxton and other common or town 


concerning 


clerks is given. 


and heiress of William, Lord Furnivall; and 
at the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, probably about 1404, by the marriage 
of Maud Nevil, his mother’s stepdaughter, 
and daughter and heiress of the above 
Thomas and Joan Nevil, with John Talbot, 
the sixth baron, the Inn became his property 
as part of his wife’s dowry. This baron is 
“the great Alcides of the field” of Shake- 
speare.* He was summoned to Parliament 
1409 to 1421 as Lord Furnivall or as Lord 
Talbot of Hallamshire, the fee of which he 
held in right of his wife. The peerages state 
that he was summoned in 1409 as “Johannis 
Talbot de Furnyvall.” He was Lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1414, and was appointed to that 
government for the third time on 12 March, 
1445. He was taken prisoner at Patay in 
1429, and remained in captivity until 1433. 
He accompanied Henry V. in his French wars, 
and is said to have been with that monarch 
when he died at Vincennes, 31 August, 1422. 
On 20 May, 1442, he was crea Earl of 
Salop ; the title was taken from the county 
and not from the town, although he and his 
successors called themselves Earls of Shrews- 
bury (‘D.N.B.’); and on 17 July, 1446, he 
received the title of Earl of Waterford. He 
was ambassador to France in 1443, and 
Lieutenant of the Duchy of Aquitaine in 
1453. On 17 July in that year, at the siege 
of Castillon, Chastillon, or Chatillon, as it is 
variously written, 

“Shrewsbury, already wounded in the face, was 
struck in the ieg by a shot from a culverin and dis- 
mounted. His men began to fly, and the French 
descending on the little group around him, one of 
them thrust a sword through his body, without 


f | recognizing his victim. His son Lisle, whom he had 


vain wy entreated to save himself, fell by his side.”— 
*D.N.B.’ 


This son Lisle was the young John Talbot of 
Shakespeare. He was the earl’s eldest son by 
his second marriage with Margaret, daughter 
and coheiress of Richard Beauchamp, Ear! of 
Warwick. He was created Lord Lisle of 
Kingston Lisle in Berkshire in 1444, and 
raised to the dignity of a viscount in 1451. 
On the death of the earl Gascony and Guy- 
enne were finally lost to the English. 

Of the condition of Holborn as a thorough- 
fare in the fifteenth century we obtain a 
glimpse from the circumstance that its deep 
and miry condition having caused some 
injury to royal and other conveyances that 

that way, the king, Henry V., caused it 
to be paved at his expense in 1417.+ Its con- 
dition was no worse than that of other London 


* ©) Henry VL.,’ Act IV. se. vii. 
Rewer, Feedera.’ 
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and provincial thoroughfares. Whatever 
yirtues may have existed in this period 
cleanliness was certainly not one of them, 
which probably explains the frequent recur- 
rence of epidemic diseases. We may feel 
some astonishment in these days that a 
street in which for centuries there had been 
mansions, and which was long distinguished 
for its orchards and gardens, as well as for 
the _ of traders, should have remained 
in such a condition*® as compelled the 
sovereign himself to have it mended ; but it 
was the common state of the streets at this 
time. 

“Occasionally a side pavement added to the 
comfort of foot passengers, and spared them the 
necessity of floundering through the deep mire of 
the roadway. These pavements, however, were 
very partial, and passengers made use of the high- 
way soft with mud and filth thrown from the 
houses, and obstructed with heaps of manure, 
which dogs and swine made their lair. The latter 
animal was so useful a scavenger, and could be kept 
at so little expense, as to account for the pigsties 
which stood in the main streets of all our towns, 
even in London. When a royal procession was 
expected to pass along the narrow roadway dogs 
and pigs were driven indoors and gravel was thrown 
down to make the road passable. Usually, how- 
ever, the streets were left in their primitive 
noisomeness. 

The history of the Inn appears to have 
been uneventful until, in 1530, the lease 
was renewed in favour of the Society of 
Furnival’s Inn, a society that continued to 
exist until near the end of the second decade 
of the present century,{ and appears to have 
been governed by a principal and a certain 
number of fellows. This renewal of the 
lease was made during the ownership of 
George, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1538). 
His son Francis, fifth earl, who had been 
associated with his father in a number of 
offices, and who was summoned to Parlia- 
ment during his father’s lifetime as Lerd 
Talbot, 17 February, 1532/3, was the last 
of his family who owned the Inn. He 
sold it by deed bearing date 16 December, 
1 Edward VL., in consideration of the sum of 
1201, to Edward Gryffin, Esq., the King’s 
Solicitor - General, William Ropere and 
Richard Heydone, Esqs., and their heirs, 
to the use of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
which paid the purchase price out of its 
treasury. 

The principal and fellows of Furnival’s Inn 


* “London was partially supplied with side pave- 
ments at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, although they were unknown in Paris.”— 
Turner, ‘Hist. o mestic Architecture,’ vol. i. p. 96. 

+t Denton, ‘England in the Fifteenth Century,’ 
p- 47. 

The date is given as 1817 or 1818, 


were granted a lease at a yearly rent of 
31. 6s. 4d., together with certain privileges to 
those fellows who should become members of 
Lincoln’s Inn.* Among the notable person- 
ages who, either as residents or officially, were 
connected with the Inn was Thomas More 
1478-1535), the distinguished Chancellor of 
enry VILL. In February, 1496, he removed 
from New Inn to Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
qpecietes reader of and lecturer on law at 
urnival’s Inn :— 


“His lectures were so satisfactory that he was 
to repeat them in three successive years.” 


Another name connected with the Inn was 
that of Thomas Ken, father of the bishop of 
the same name. One authority describes 
him as “of Furnival’s Inn, Barber-Surgeon 
and Sheriff's Attorney accomptant.” The 
‘D.N.B, says he was an attorney of the Inn, 
and apparently a clerk of the House of Lords 
and clerk of assize for Glamorgan, Brecon, 
and Radnor. His death is thought to have 
taken place about 1651. One of the three 
sons of James Shirley, the dramatic author, 
is said to have been butler of the Inn. 
The younger Linley, author and musician, 
was also a resident of the Inn. He had been 
a writer in the service of the East India 
Company, but on returning to England, on 
account of the state of his health, he took to 
composing the music to ballads, and, like his 
father and other members of his family, con- 
tinued to the end, leaving a considerable 
quantity of compositions. He was the 
youngest and last of his family, and died at 
1is chambers in the Inn after a few hours’ 
illness, 6 May, 1835, at the age of sixty-four. 
No name that has been connected with the 
Inn will possess more interest for the present 
generation than that of Charles Dickens, 
who, on quitting his father’s house, took up 
his residence in chambers on the third floor 
at No. 13 in the Inn, removing afterwards 
to third-floor chambers at No. 15. It was 
during his residence in Furnival’s Inn that 
an announcement appeared in the Times 
newspaper of 26 March, 1836, stating that 
on the 31st the first shilling part of “The 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, 
edited by Boz,” would be published. On 
2 April he married Catherine, eldest daughter 
of Mr. George Hogarth, his colleague on the 
Morning Chronicle. He continued to reside 
in the Inn until he removed to — 
Street in March, 1837. His career has n 
so amply detailed by Forster and others that 
it is not necessary to dwell upon it further. 


* Herbert, ‘ Antiquities, &c., p. 324, 
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The Inn referred to by Stow: was rebuilt 
about 1640 by Inigo Jones, except es 
the hall, a building 40 ft. by 26 ft., whic 
remained until the Tost rebuilding, but does 
not appear to have possessed any special 
architectural feature except its timber roof. 
The Inn formerly had two courts, the inner 
or northern one extending a great part of the 
depth of Brook Street, but with chambers on 
one side only. Herbert, writing in 1804, 
notices the front wall as an admirable piece 
of brickwork, but says that the Inn was the 
dirtiest and most desolate of all the Inns. It 
appears to have been then condemned for 
rebuilding, but was not rebuilt until 1818-20 
by Peto. It was sold about 1853 for 55,000/. 
It has now been purchased by the Prudential 
Assurance Company, who have also acquired 
some of the adjacent property. It may be 
added that the arms are described as, Argent, 


a bend between six martlets gules, within a 
border of the second. Furnival’s Inn is no 
longer visible to the man in the street, but a 
building that has had such names as Talbot, 
More, and Dickens connected with its history 
will never cease to have interest for the his- 
torian, the biographer, and the my 


THE REAL A2NEAS. 


Tue pages of Homer—and of Virgil too, 
for that matter—are sometimes damaging to 
certain usurped reputations. To judge from 
these authors, our old friend neas—the pious 
/Eneas—would seem to have been a somewhat 
overrated character at the least, if not a dis- 
tinctly “shady” one. He may have been 
“pious”; but his conduct seems to have 
been on sundry occasions very doubtful, to 
say the least of it. That perpetually paraded 
* piety ” of his is a bad sign. 

Let us see what Homer has to say of this 
sanctimonious gentleman. Without any de- 
clared intention of running him down, or 
holding him up to reprobation, old Meonides 
nevertheless rarely represents him in a credit- 
able light. In ‘ Iliad,’ v. 224, he is found coolly 
proposing to Pandarus that they should pre- 
pare to run away, saying of his steeds that 
they are well fitted to bear him and his com- 
rade safe out of the fight :— 


To Kat roAwwde cadceror, 


And this without striking a blow. 

In ‘Iliad,’ xiii. 459 sqq., we find him skulking 
well in the rear of the fighting line at a critical 
moment of the combat. Deiphobus goes in 
search of him ; and what is the result of his 
search.? 


tov & vararov edpev dpirov 


ér’, 
Him he found apart 
Behind the crowd. 

Then, again, in ‘Iliad,’ xvii. 533, we find 
him turning his back without even an effort 
to defend himself, and fleeing from the two 
Ajaces; and although on this occasion he 
flees in good company—that of Hector—still 
the action—or want of action—was not credit- 
able to him :— 

“Extwp Aiveias 7’. 
Before them Hector and A®neas both 
in alarm recoiled. 
Ay, and in fleeing they basely abandoned 
their wounded comrade Aretus, and left him 
to be cut up! 

Once more, in ‘Iliad,’ xx. 79 sqq., Apollo, in 
the borrowed form of Priam’s son Lycaon, 
urges him to advance and meet the onset of 
Achilles, at the same time taunting him with 
his previous boasts over the winecups. But, 
oh, no; the pious hero flatly declines to do 
anything of the kind, and unblushingly ad- 
mits that once before, on Mount Ida, he had 
run away from Pelides :— 

IIprapidyn, ri pe ratra wal ovx 
keAcvers, &e. 

Why, son of Priam, u 

Against my will, with 


me to contend, 
eleus’ mighty son? 
I met him once 

And fled before his spear on Ida’s hill, &c. 

And although he does, after all, for very 
shame, screw up his courage to confront 
Achilles, yet very shortly (as often on other 
occasions) he has to be delivered by that 
shabby device, the intervention of a 
this time Neptune—who blinds Achilles with 
a fog, and bears away our pious hero. 

So much for Homer’s testimony on the sub- 
ject. Now let us put Virgil into the witness 

»x. In the second book of the ‘Aneid’ we 
find this pious gentleman, during the sack of 
Troy, by his own admission, looking on calmly 
and sively at the slaughter of Priam by 
Pyrrhus ; making no sort of effort to inter- 
vene ; and not even apologizing for, or at- 
tempting to explain, his conduct (‘neid, ii. 
501) :— 


Vidi Hecubam centumque nurus, Priamumque per 
aras 
Sanguine feedantem, quos ipse sacraverat, ignes. 
I saw the unhappy Queen, 
The hundred wives, and where old Priam stood 
To stain his hallowed altars with his blood. 
Then, again, his loss of his first wife, poor 
Creiisa, was, to say the least of it, “fishy.” 
The whole of the circumstances attending 
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her sudden and mysterious disappearance 


translation of Horace, the fifteenth ode of 


were most suspicious (see ‘Aineid,’ ii. 735 sqq.): | the third book, Harpers’ reprint. To the 


Hic mihi nescio quod trepido male numen amicum | P@Ssage, 


Confusam eripuit mentem, &c. 
Some hostile god, for some unknown offence, 
Had sure bereft my mind of better sense ; 
For while through winding ways I took my flight, 
And sought the shelter of the gloomy night, 
Alas! I fost Creiisa, &c. 


Te lane prope nobiles 
Luceriam, 


is appended this observation :— 


**A town in Apulia now called Lucera. In its 


neighbourhood was one of the largest tracts of 
public pasture land. The woods of Luceria were 


Asto histreatmentof poor Dido and its mourn- | celebrated. 


fully tragic results for her, the less said the 


Is it not manifest that Lord Lytton wrote 


better. Altogether it is pretty evident that | wools, that the compositor made it woods, 
this overrated “pjous” gentleman was after | and that the proof-reader did not notice there 


all no better than he should have been. As 
Pococurante says in ‘Candide’:— 


“Pour son pieux Enée, &c., je ne crois pas qu'il 
yait rien de si froid et de plus désagréable. J’aime 
mieux le Tasse et les contes & dormir debout de 
lArioste.” 


Bath. 


Sm Water Scott's Broruer’s GRAVE IN 
following, from the Hvening 

ost, signed G. H. D., Newark, seems worthy 
of preservation :— 

“Recently when in Quebec the driver of the cab 
in which I was coming down St. John’s Street, 
outside St. John’s Gate, and passing St. Matthew’s 
Church, said, pointing with his whip: ‘ There is the 

ve of a brother of Sir Walter Scott.’ I told 
fim to stop, and went inside the gate of the church- 

rd, which was once part of the old cemetery of 
Goa, and just inside the gate I found the grave 
and the stone to his memory, stating that Thomas 
Scott, Paymaster of the 90th Regiment, died 6 Feb., 
1823, and his daughter Barbara 30 Oct., 1821. I 
venture to write of it to you, as others visiting 
Quebec may like to see it, and no reference is made 
to it either in the Baedeker or Appleton guide-books. 
The other morning I looked up the references to 
Thomas Scott in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir Walter 
Scott’ and found there were twenty, besides fifteen 
letters. Thomas Scott was Sir Walter's third and 
last surviving brother, and his career was a 
chequered one. At one time he was supposed to 
be the author of the Waverley Novels, before the 
mystery was cleared up. The letters are very touch- 
ing and pathetic, and show the affectionate relations 
that existed between the two brothers. I wrote 
about it to the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, the great- 
granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott, the present 
owner of Abbotsford, whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting in Wimbledon last year after the unveiling 
of the beautiful bust to his memory in Poets’ 
Corner, Westminster Abbey, that I had visited the 
graves of the two brothers who lie so far apart, one 
in Dryburgh Abbey and the other in Quebec, and 
what warm and loving hearts they cover.” 


Seymour HapDeEn. 


PatRIcK MAXWELL. 


Tyre Errors.—Perhaps the most annoying 
misprints are those which are not at once 
apparent to the eye, but make sense after a 
fashion, and pass the ordinary proof-reader. 


was a non sequitur? It seems to make sense. 
That the word should be wools is evident 
from the Delphin note on the same passage : 
“Ea civitas Apulie Dauniz, sita est in planitie 
pascuis abundante, in qua educantur multi omnium 
greges, quarum lane in primis laudantur.” 

Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


Por Puckie.—In two of his critiques 
Poe referred to Sir James Puckle’s ‘Grey Cap 
for a Green Head.’ Puckle’s celebrated ‘Club’ 
was several times, I read, published with this 
sub-title, ‘A Grey Cap for a Greenhead’; 
but was the original title ever omitted, and 
that used by Poe substituted? If it were, 
this edition would seem to have escaped the 
notice of the compilers of the ‘ Dictionary o 
Biography.’ Tuomas AULD. 
ast. 


Patronymics. —Of the fascinating study 
of surnames, the most fascinating part has 
always seemed to me that of the patro- 
nymics, or names which indicate that their 
bearer is the son or descendant of so-and-so. 
I venture to throw together in these lines a 
few of the prefixes and terminations which I 
have observed in use in the principal lan- 
guages of the world to indicate descent by 
means of surnames. To begin with our own, 
the termination -son is familiar to us all, not 
only in English, but also in the other Teutonic 
languages. The only exception to the general 
rule that all Teutonic peoples have family 
names with this ending is the Frisian, whic 
employs for the same purpose the syllable 
-ma. Alma Tadema is a Frisian name which 
will occur at once to the minds of my readers. 
Tadema in English would be Adamson. The 
Finns, who have long been closely associated 
with Teutons, use the desinence -nen ; thus 
Penttinen is the Finnish equivalent for the 
Swedish Bengtsson, son of Benedict. 

The Irish O need not delay us, nor the 
Welsh Ap and Scottish Mac, two forms of 
one and the same Celtic root. Of the last, 


One of these occurs in a note to Lord Lytton’s 


which is indubitably the most interesting of 
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these three, I need only say that there is a names Nikitenko, Yefimenko, son of Nicetas, 
very good account in Macbain’s ‘Etymological | son of Euthymus. Of the other nationalities 
Gaelic Dictionary, where it is shown that, under the dominion of Russia the Georgian 
besides being combined with the simple has two terminations, -shvil/i and -dze, both 
Christian name, as, for example, in Maclan, | meaning son. “When the names become 
son of John, there are such longer and more | Russified,” says Thielmann, “the termination 
descriptive surnames as MacInroy and Mac- | -shvili is generally changed into -ef or -of. 
Indoe, respectively son of John the Red and | An exception is found to this rule in the case 
son of John the Black. |of the png oom the most distinguished 
I pass over the Norman Fitz, which has | family in the land, which calls itself Bagra- 
been exhaustively treated by Prof. Skeat| tion.” An instance of the change above 
and Dr. Murray. A little more attention is | referred to is the name Ratieff, in Georgian 
due to the Spanish patronymic termination | Ratieshvili; while as to Bagration, I do not 
-ez, which has undoubtedly provoked more | know its origin, but it reminds one of the 
discussion than any other. Pott in his| Armenian patronymics with their mono. 
‘Personennamen’ identifies it with the tonous ending -ian, examples of which are 
classical ending -ictus or -itius. Prof. Knapp common among the Armenian residents in 
in his ‘Spanish Grammar’ suggests a deriva- London, Hagopian (Jacobson), Krikorian (son 
tion from the Latin ablative plural. Diez of Gregory), Findjandjian (son of the coffee- 
thought it was Gothic; but in a very lengthy | cup maker). 
correspondence which is printed in the} The Turkish patronymic is -oglou (son) ; 
Academy for 1882 Prince Bonaparte derides | hence Longfellow’s Kurroglou, and a beau- 
this view, and expresses his adherence to the | ¢iful name which decorated a shop in Oxford 
old idea of Larramendi, that the -ez is from Street a few years ago, Kezapcioglou. The 
the Basque. Who shall decide when doctors | Persian equivalent of -oglow is -zada (hence 
disagree? The Prince showed that Basques | Sheikhzada, Pashazada), from which I have 
do use such forms as Mariaz, Larramendiz, | no doubt are derived the Gentile names of 
even Johnsonez, Newtonez, but he failed to | the Afghan clans with their ending in -2ai, 
show that they were used as patronymics ; | Yusufzai, Muhammadzai, Hassanzai. 
on the contrary, the Basque patronymic is | James Pratt, Jun. 
uniformly -ena. Thus, instead of Perez, Mar- 
tinez, the Basque surnames actually existing); pe WeLpE: Earty PEpicREEs.— 
are Pedrorena, Marticorena. The Roumanian William de Welde was Sheriff of London in 
is the only other Romance language which | 1353-4, and Alderman of Coleman Street 
has developed a patronymic, namely -escu, as, Ward. His will, enrolled in the Hustings 
for instance, Antonescu, Zacharescu, son of , Court in 1372, names only his wife Margaret 
Anthony, son of Zacharias. Leaving this and his son Simon. According to a some- 
class of languages, we come to the Hungarian, what mythological account of the Weld 
which adds the word -f (son), or, in an older family that has been accepted by Burke, this 
orthography, -fy, as, for example, Albert sheriff was ninth in descent from “ Edric the 
Palffy, Alexander Petéfi, the equivalent of | Wild,” and afterwards settled at Eaton in 
our Polson, Peterscn. In Lithuanian these | Cheshire, where he married Anne, daughter 
two surnames would appear as Paulat, | of Nicholas Wettenhall of Cheshire, by whom 
Peterat, but this is a contracted form ; the he was father of three sons (neither of whom 
grammatically correct ending is -atzs, as in| is named ae: who were ancestors of all 
the names Spirgatis, Obricatis, and others in after Welds, whether of Eaton, Cheshire, 
the German directories. Lulworth, Dorset, or elsewhere. The Hustings 
The modern Greeks still retain the classical | will not only fails to confirm, but is at clear 
patronymic, as one may see by looking in| variance with, this statement. William de 
the ‘London Directory’ at the names of Welde lived and died in London, and directs 
the cigarette manufacturers, Economides, | his body to be buried in the church of St. 
Tonides, Sandorides, et hoe genus omne. They | Margaret, Lothbury, while his son Simon 
have also a younger termination, -opoudos, | looks suspiciously like his only son. 
exemplified in the name of their poet Christ-| [t is seldom that testamentary evidence 
opoulos. can be obtained to illustrate the fourteenth- 
The patronymics of the Slavonic races (-ef, | century descent of an ancient family, and it 
-evich, -ovich, -in, -ich) are too well known to | is, to say the least, unfortunate that in more 
need comment, but it is worth noting, as a| than one instance where by means of these 
curiosity, that the Little Russian or Ruthenian | most valuable Hustings wills this has been 
has an ending of its own, -enko, as in the sur- | found, the usually accepted origin is shown 
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to be totally wrong. It inclines to the sus- 
icion that the alle ed descent of very few 
milies that had their beginnings in the 
middle or commercial classes—prior to the 
days of parish registers and wills—is reliable. 
W PINK. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Qucrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and ad to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


THe Norta-East Corner or Hertrorp- 
sHirE.—The writer, who has been engaged in 
recovering the ancient field and place names 
of the village of Barley and the immediate 
neighbourhood, in connexion with the history 
of this parish, will be glad to receive any 
assistance which the readers of ‘N. & @. can 
give upon names which are doubtful and 

i 


ficult of original interpretation, especially 
with a view to indications of racial occupa- 
tions. Below are given the names of the 
open common fields of Barley, in Herts, and 
ihe two Chishills, over the border in Essex. 


The fields themselves, in their limits and 
areas, pay no attention to the boundaries of 
manor, hill, parish, hundred, or shire, recog- 
nizing only such lines of division as the 
Icknield Way or some other Romano-British 
street. Most of them have been histo- 
rically (by means of charter, or court roll, or 
other ancient document) traced back to 


the thirteenth century, some of them two | 


centuries earlier still, while the names of 


many smaller agricultural divisions and | 


physical features are older, by historical 
evidence, than Domesday. he obvious 
names are set down with the others in order 
to give a complete enumeration :— 

Great West Field, Little West Field, 
Church Field, White Field (older form, 
Cobdell (older form, Copdale), 
Aldwick, Picknage, and Picking Field. The 
last named extended eastwards across the 
border into the parishes of Great and Little 
Chishill, being bounded on the north by Ick- 
nield Street. Ralph de Pikeham held in 
Barley before 1278, it may be noted. 

Standing Field, Great Mudlins Dane Field, 
Little Mudlins Dane Field, Mill Field, Down 
Field, Branditch Field, Ashdon Field, Ardlow 
Field, Twisley Field, Shapens (or Shepon) 
Field, Harry’s Field, and the Old Warren. 
These extend indifferently over the areas of 
the two Chishills. J. F. W. 


MipsuMMER GILLYFLOWER.—Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me the 
proper botanical name of this wild flower, 
which grows freely on the banks of the river 
Monnow ? G. F. R. B. 


“Me t.”—In a cockery recipe lately I met 
with the following: “One pennyworth of 
melt.” What is the meaning of the word in 
this connexion ? D. R. 


(The milt is the spleen of an animal, and is sold 
by most butchers. } 


CHARACTERS IN Fiction.—In what works 
of fiction appear the characters of Argemone 
Lavington and Barbara Frant? In _ his 
preface to ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ Prof. George 
-aecvoors sof cites them as two of his five 
favourite heroines of fiction. 

Mary Lyon Hacar. 

Burlington, Vermont, U.S. 

(The first is in Kingsley’s ‘ Yeast,’ the second in 
Stevenson’s ‘Catriona.’] 


“MOoNEY IS A GOOD SERVANT,” &c.—I read 
in ‘ Menagiana,’ 1695, ii. 296: “ Bacon dit un 
bon mot sur les avares, que l’argent est un 
bon serviteur, mais un méchant maitre.” 
This adage, which has been adopted from 
the Abbé Tuet’s ‘Matinées Sénonaises, ou 
Proverbes Frangais,’ published in 1789, into 
Le Roux de Lincy’s ‘ Seeveaien is kindred to 
another relating to “fire and water,” printed 
in Clarke’s ‘ Parcemiologia,’ 1639. I shall feel 
obliged to any of your readers who can give 


| me the reference to Bacon. F. ADAMS. 


106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


oF CaRNWATH. (See 8 §. i. 163.)— 
I happened to see the statement at the 
above reference that the second Earl of 
Carnwath married, in 1661, for his second 
wife, Katherine Abington. Burke and 
Debrett make out that the second Earl of 
Carnwath died in 1646, and only married 
once. Which statement is correct, since both 
cannot be so? I am much interested in learn- 
ing, since I am descended from the Earls of 
Carnwath. C. M. L. 

“ Buoy.”—Dr. Murray describes this as 
“floating object fastened in a particular 
place,” &c.; but I find no quotation tech- 
nically describing the position. It seems a 
buoy is “laid.” The Trinity House notice 
to mariners, No, 24, dated 8 August, 1898, 
says: “Further notice will be issued when 
the buoy has been laid.” Ratpu THomas. 


Gopparp Famity. — Can any of you 
readers tell me who was the father of Martin 
Goddard, of Clitfield par. Norton, Derby- 
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shire, who died in 1815 or 1816? Martin had 
a sister Susanna, who married Miles Lowley, 
of Burley, and died in 1802 at Stamford. He 
had an aunt Jane Sandys, and cousins 
Arabella and Susanna Sandys. 
J. Bettarrs GasKOIN. 
55, Rhadegund Buildings, Cambridge. 


Locat Soctery Devon.—Can any one 
furnish information as to the Devon and 
Exeter Graphic Society? When was it 
founded ; does it still exist ; who have been 
its presidents; and did it publish any 
Transactions ? T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 


Lancaster, 


Henrietta Maria Price.—She was Maid 
of Honour in the time of Charles IT. I should 
be glad to know if any portrait of her exists, 
and to obtain any account of her life. 

A. ARDEN CRALLAN. 

Valence House, Godalming. 


29, Upper Grosvenor Srreer.—I am 
anxious to identify the above house. 
occupied by Mrs. Carter in 1796. I am told 
the numbers in this street have been altered, 
and perhaps some reader learned in London 
topography could tell me which corresponds 
with No. 29 in the year 1796. 

J. Parkes BucHANAN. 


Tere-A-Tere Portratts.—Has any attempt 
been made to identify the curious series of 
portraits that appeared in the Jown and 
Country Magazine towards the end of last 
century to illustrate the cryptic scandals of 
the day? . M. 


Cogan: Barry: Rocue.—John Fitzgerald, 
fourth baron of Offaley, married Margery, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Fitzanthony. Is 
anything known of the latter’s family ? John 
Fitzgerald’s son Maurice married Julian, 
daughter of John, Lord Cogan ; his grandson 
CThomas, fifth baron, married 
daughter of John, Lord Barry; his great- 
oy John, first Earl of Kildare, married 

lanche, daughter of John, Lord Roche, by 
his wife Eleanor Fitzmaurice. I shall be 
= of any information about the Cogan, 

rry, and Roche peerages. 
R. WATERFIELD. 

Nagpur. 


Birp Famity.—Wanted the maiden name 
of the wife of Thomas Bird, of Barton, co. 
Warwick, whose daughters Elizabeth and 
Mary married respectively Robert Wilber- 
force, of Hull, grandfather of the late Bishop 
of Winchester, and Abel Smith, M.P. 

C. Deeps. 


Brighton 


or Porm.—Who wrote the poem, 
uoted by Mr. William Sharp in his ‘ Fair 
Wonen' in the Portfolio of July, 1894, as 
from “one of the youngest and as yet 
scarce known” poets, called ‘No Saint’? It 
begins :— 
Sometimes her mouth with deep regret 
Is grave, I know; 
Sometimes her eyes with tears are wet, 
As a bedewéd violet, 
And overflow. 
She has her human faults, and yet 
I love her so. 
Mary Lyon Hacar, 
Burlington, Vermont, U.S. 


PorTRAITS OF GENERAL DESBOROUGH AND 
Lapy Ciaypore.—-I shall be thankful to any 
one who can tell me where the portraits of 
Desborough and Lady Claypole, exhibited 
respectively by Mr. G. B. Lambert and Miss 
Disbrowe in the Loan Exhibition of 1866, are 
now to be found. SamvuEt R. 


Spanco.—This is a farm near Inverkip, 
Renfrewshire. Is this place-name known 
anywhere else? What does it mean ? 

J. B. MonTGoMERIE-FLEMING. 


Grsset Irons.—In a museum at Skeg- 
ness, Lincolnshire, some gibbet irons were 
exhibited, and I shall be glad to learn where 
they originally came from. 


WILLIAM ANDREWS 
The Hull Press, Hull. 


ARNOLD, M.P. ron WESTMINSTER, 
1685-7.—Who was he? His son John, who 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
1670, aged sixteen, and was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn in 1678, was M.P. for Monmouth, 
1680-1, and Southwark from 1689 to 1695, 
being described in 1689 as “of Lianvihangell 
Crewcorney, co. Monmouth.” I suspect the 
father to have been a younger son of Nicholas 
Arnold, of Llanthony Abbey, Monmouth, who 
was living in 1638, and then married to 
Lettice, daughter and heiress of Sir Edward 
Moore, and granddaughter of the first 
Viscount Moore of Drogheda (see ‘ Visitation 
of Gloucester,’ 1623, Harl. vol.). I should be 
obliged to any correspondent who would 
confirm this suspicion. W. D. Prxx. 


Curves I. Rrves.—Can any reader explain 
the following apparent inconsistency ? 1. Mr. 
Syer Cuming, on exhibiting a basket - hilt 
of a Jacobite claymore to the British 
Archeological Association on 7 January, 1846, 
observed :— 

“ Friends and partisans have in all ages manifested 
an anxious desire to possess some relic or memento 
of those to whom they-have been attached, and 
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whose cause - had espoused and supported in 
life and death. It was to gratify this pa 
feeling that the seven mourning rings were made 
and presented to the devoted adherents of Charles I. 
after his decapitation.” 

2. In Hulbert’s ‘ History of Salop’ is an 
account of a ring in the possession of the 
Misses Piggott, of Upton Magne, “said to 
have been one of four presented by the 
unfortunate Charles I. prior to his execution.” 

If these entries refer to two separate sets 
of memorial rings there should be eleven of 
these rings in all. Can any one say where 
they now are, and whether they are identical 
in form? If not, could the various inscrip- 
tions (if any) be preserved, for future 
reference, in your pages ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


AtLuston TO HABAKKUK THE PROPHET IN 
a CuristMas Carot.—The following lines are 
quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" §. x. 386, and in part 
ante, p. 107, as taken from an old Christmas 
carol “in Mr. Wright’s collection” (exact 
reference not given) :— 

As said the prophet Abacuc, 

Betwixt too bestes shulde lye our buk, 
That mankind shuld redeme ; 

The oxe betokenithe mekenes here, 

The asse our gilte that he shulde bere, 
And washe away our cryme. 

I cannot find these lines in either of the 
collections of Christmas carols edited by T. 
Wright, F.S.A., viz., those of the Wharton 
Club and Percy Society. 

I am acquainted with the genesis of the 
tradition that an ox and an ass overlooked 
the manger where the child Jesus lay. What 
I want is the exact reference and an annota- 
tion on the second line. Does buk here mean 
body? Are we to interpret the second line 
as an allusion to the practice, in medieval 
representations of the Nativity, of placing an 
efigy of the child Jesus between the ox and 
the ass ? 7 


Lowtey Famity.—I should be very glad 
to learn anything about the Lowley family 
of Burley and Oakham, Rutland, in the 
eighteenth century and before. There seem 
to have been three Miles Lowleys: one married 
(probably) Margaret ,and died at Burley, 
1777; another, the Rev. Miles Lowley, of 

kham, who married Susanna Goddard, and 
whose children were born at Burley; the 
third, His son, 1765, colonel of the 44th 
Regiment, whose son was the last of the 
name. They claimed the arms of Lowle of 
Somerset and Worcester. 

J. BELLATRS GASKOIN. 
55, Rhadegund Buildings, Cambridge. 


Beplies, 


BLACK IMAGES OF THE MADONNA. 
(9% ii. 367, 397.) 

AccorpiInG to L’Intermédiaire for 1896-7, 
nassim, Vierges noires are said to be, or to 
ave been, at the following places, viz., the 

cathedral at Chartres; the church of La 
Daurade, Toulouse ; Notre Dame la Noire, 
Périgord ; Saint Vorles, Chatillon-sur-Seine 
(image burnt October, 1793); Grenoble ; 
Notre Dame de Cléry, Loiret ; Notre Dame 
de Recouvrance, Orléans ; Notre Dame de la 
Délivrande, near Lion-sur-Mer, Normandy ; 
Notre Dame de Grace, near Honfleur ; Notre 
Dame de Fourvriére, Lyon ; Prigny, Seine-et- 
Marne ; Notre Dame du Bon Espoir, Dijon ; 
Notre Dame de Beaune; Notre Dame de 
Liesse, Aisne ; Notre Dame de Bonne Déliv- 
rance, Kerantrech - Lorient ; “La Negrette,” 
Espalion ;.the cathedral at Puy ; the abbey 
of Saint Victor, Marseille; a little glass- 
fronted shrine in a by-street of Mende, 
Lozére (apparently of medieval origin); 
Saint Romain, Ardeche ; Notre Dame des Oli- 
viers, Murat ; Hal, near Brussels ; Méziéres, 
Ardennes; Saint Jean Baptiste, Luxem- 
bourg; the convent of Notre Dame des 
Tormites, Einsiedeln, Switzerland ; Kazan, 
i.ussia ; Czenstochowo, Russian Poland. 

The natural explanation of the circum- 
stance is that certain woods become darker 
with age, the smoke from the votive lamps 
occasionally helping the process. In several 
cases, as at Prigny, the images have been 
blackened by the fumes from conflagrations. 
It is pomible that some of the oldest are 
imported figures of Isis. The question as to 
whether the Virgin herself was brunette or 
blond opens a wide field of discussion ; but 
the balance of argument perhaps lies against 
the statement that the text, “I am black 
(afflicted ?) but comely,” was a reference to 
the Virgin, and in favour of the idea that 
these images are intended to be worshipped 
in spite of their swarthiness, and not on 
account of it. Their very colour, however, 
attracts pilgrims. ArtTHuUR MAYALL. 


I have translated the following from 
“Morien’s” extremely interesting book on 
the Druidic beliefs, entitled ‘ Pabell Dofydd’ 
(‘The Tabernacle of the Lord’) :— 

“They [the Bards of the Gorsedd of the British 
Isles] considered that the God Celi [the Ceelus of 
the classic mythologists] existed from eternity, and 
matter in a chaotic state, from eternity; and that 
the spirit of the God Celi hovered—so to speak— 
over the c The Druids expressed this belief 
further in their poetry. They gave the name 
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*Morwyn Ddu’ [Black Viggo Lo the chaos, and | accouns of pictures that were in the Louvre 
e 


the name ‘Ion’ to God. irgin Mary is fre- 
quently to be seen on the Continent now, black in 
colour, as, for instance, at Amadon and other 

laces in France. The fact that the Roman 

atholics sometimes depicted the Virgin Mary as 
black has caused much bewilderment among the 
learned. ‘I sing to thee, O Night,’ says Orpheus, 
in one of his chants, ‘mother of gods and men, 
Sacred Night, principle of all things, who art often 
named Venus ‘Ti Welsh Gwener]. In their poetry 
the Druids said that Ion and the Black Virgin were 
the father and mother of Hu Gadarn, the sun.” 
Here follows some Druid poetry, which 
searcely admits of translation, in which the 
sun is shown first in his summer glory and 
then in his winter decadence. 

“* Another name for the Black Virgin was ‘Calas.’ 
Her daughter was ‘Calan,’ who became Morewyn, 
Morwyn, or Morwen, which was the name given to 
the earth in Alban Eilir ie Vernal ee) 
when she became the wife of Hu Gadarn.”—‘ Pabell 
Dofydd,’ chap. xiv. 

JEANNIE S. PorpHam. 

Plas Maenan, Llanrwst, North Wales. 


The famous Vierge du Pilier at Chartres is 
black. Mr. Crooke may like to read M. 
Huysmans’s description of it :— 


**Danslalame du milieu, surgit, enl’ogived’acier, la 
figure géanted’une négresse, vétue d’une robe verte et 
d'un manteau brun. La téte, enveloppée d’un foulard 
bleu, était entourée d’une auréole d’or, et elle regar- 
dait, hiératique, farouche, devant elle, avec des 
yeux dcarquillée, tout blancs. Et cette énigmatique 
moricaude tenait sur ses genoux une négrillonne 
dont les prunelles saillaient, ainsi que deux boules 
de gneise, sur une face noire.”—‘ Cathédrale,’ 
p. 31. 

Sr. Swrrary. 


If the reference applies to Madonnas of 
other religions than the Christian,— 


“Crishna and his mother are almost always re- 
presented black, and the word ‘Crishna’ means 


” 


the black.”—‘ Ancient Faiths,’ Thomas Inman, 


M.D., 1872, i. 401. 
R. C. Bostock. 


{Other replies are acknowledged from F. H., 
J. W. Suanp-Harvey, Ricnarp Horton Smiru, 
J. L. R., 8. P. E., 8., and Q. 


Louvre Pictures (9 §, ii. 408).—Is there 
_ printed catalogue of these before the 
publication of “ Le Musée Frangais, ou Collec- 
tion Compléte des Tableaux, Statues, et Bas- 
reliefs qui composent la Collection Nationale, 
&c., Paris, 1803-11”? The Museum of the 
Louvre was subject to such rapid reconstitu- 
tion from 1791 onwards, that it seems 
unlikely that there should have been any 
published catalogue of the pictures previous 
to the one cited above. H. 


Does Inquis mean that he wants to see a 
catalogue dated before 1800, or one giving an 


before 1800? I have one of 732 pages, but 
mine is dated 1860. But this, to my mind, is 
better, as it would contain those pictures, if 
any, that have been placed there since 1800. 
It is quite at Lyquts’s service if he likes me 
to send it for him to see, to be returned at 
leisure. ALFRED J. Kine. 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Bury Heap, SoutH Devon (9 §. ii. 347). 
— Berry Head, near Brixham, Devon, is 

robably the place inquired for by Sto. 
The fortifications were erected during the 
wars at the end of the last century, and 
at one time had accommodation for 1,000 
men. The Head does not appear to have 
been used very long for the purpose of 
defence — how long been unable to 
ascertain ; but I have heard that fifty years 
ago, when a large part of the common was 
cultivated, the buildings were then in ruins, 
I question if the forts were ever demolished, 
but, being unoccupied and neglected, they 
fell into ruin, although one of them, near the 
entrance by the drawbridge, is in fairly good 
condition, and is used as a refreshment house. 
The Romans had an encampment there, but 
the story that it was the landing - place of 
Vespasian and Titus is more than any one 
who knows the place can well believe. 

A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


ALEXANDRE THE VENTRILOQUIST (9 §. ii. 
305).—I have long wished to know something 
of Alexandre, inquired for by Mr. Pick- 
rorp. I have a folio sheet, height 94in., 
length 15in., representing him in _ twelve 
different characters. The first on the left is 
Capt. Furlough, others are Mrs., Miss, and 
Alderman Pillbury, and Nicholas. The sheet 
is entitled, “ Adventures of a Ventriloquist ; 
or, the Rogueries of Nicholas, as delivered by 
Monsieur Alexandre, with a, at the 
Adelphi Theatre, Strand, London. Published 
May 6, 1822, with permission of the_pro- 

rietors, by W. West, at his Theatrical Print 
Wosdipeh 13, Exeter Street, Catherine 
Street, Strand.” This is one of the series I 
have several times referred to in ‘N. & Q.’ of 
characters for the juvenile drama. ese 
are beautifully drawn and etched on copper 
by William Blake, not signed, but like others 
to which his initials are placed. 

THomAs. 


This very clever ventriloquist—as he ap- 
pears to have been—once gave a performance 
at Abbotsford. Scott, being rather puzzled 
as to what sort of acknowledgment to make 
to the young foreigner, and thinking that 
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perhaps he would be most gratified by being 
paid in “professional coin,” step aside, 
and wrote the playful lines beginning 

Of yore in Old England it was not thought good 

To carry two visages under one hood, &c., 
and handed them to his guest. They will be 
found in any good edition of Scott’s poems. 

Being absent from nearly all my books at 
present, I cannot give the exact date of Alex- 
andre’s visit to Abbotsford. 

I have read somewhere that when Alex- 
andre was once near Temple Bar he threw 
his voice—if that is the correct phrase to use 
—into a wain of hay that was passing along, 
and imitated the cries of a person who was 
apparently in the act of being stifled under 
the hay. The cart was stopped, the hay 
turned out, and there was, [ presume, a 
handsome “block” in the Strand or Fleet 
Street. Alexandre, of course, quietly de- 
camped. JONATHAN BoucuiEr. 
Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight. 


Maertstrom (9 §. ii. 285).—In a book 
sing through the press I saw this word 
fatel in the form maélstrom. On referrin 
to the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ I find 
“ Miel’-strom, s. which, 
according to the dictionary’s scheme of pro- 
nunciation, represents a dissyllable with the 
dé sounded like a in “fare.” The implication 
that the Danish spelling is “maelstrom ” is a 
graver literary offence than the orthoepic 
misdirection ; but the figured pronunciation 
is a trap for the unwary, “ Maelstrom” being 
certain to be improved into “ Maélstrom,” as 
exemplified above, by those who ignore the 
scheme of pronunciation and do not forget 
that the - r place of the dieresis is over 
the second of two vowels. So true is it that 
errors beget errors. ", ADAMS. 


I think there can be little doubt (as sug- 
nam by your correspondent) that we have 

erived our spelling of this word from old 
Dutch, which would be “maelstroom,” thesame 
asin modern Flemish. The Spaniards would 
certainly get their spelling of this word from 
the Spanish Netherlands. 


Sunderland. 


In the English edition (1831) of that ancient 

rapher M. Malte-Brun the word is written 
-stroem (viii. 534). 

Epwarp H. Marswatn, M.A. 

Portraits (9 8. ii. 347).—In ‘The 

Poetical Works of Dr. Thomas Parnell,’ in 

Cooke's edition of “The British Poets,” pub- 

lished in 1796, your correspondent will find an 


JAMES PEACOCK. 


excellent engraving by Hopwood from an 
original picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


DopprineTon §. ii. 127, 375).— 
Might I point out to M.A.Oxon. that if John 
Doddington, of Sacomb, died ir. 1544 he could 
not have been the father of William Dodding- 
ton who was at Westminster og | in 1574? 


Tuomas Keyes (9 §, ii. 48).— At this 
reference Miss THoyts inquires who was 
Thomas Keyes, husband of Lady Mary Grey; 
where and when did he die?’ And as long ago 
as 1852 (1% S. vi. 128) the question was asked, 
Who was the first wife of Thomas Keyes, who 
by his second marriage became allied to the 
blood royal of England ? 

In Knight’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas Gresham’ 
we are told that Thomas Keyes had served 
twenty-two years at Court, that he was a 
handsome man of gigantic stature, more 
than double the age of Lady Mary, and a 
widower and the father of several children. 
Fuller speaks of him as “of Kent”; and in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biography,’ under Lady Mary 
Keys, it is stated that he “was a native of 
Kent, probably related to Richard Keys of 
Folkestone, who received from Henry VIII. 
a grant of the monastery of St. Rhadegund.” 
At his marriage with the Lady Mary Grey the 
queen showed her anger by at once separat- 
ing them and committing Keyes to the Fleet. 
He was liberated in 1568, and ordered to live 
at Lewisham in Kent ; and from Lewisham 
Keyes dates a letter, 26 October, 1568, to Sir 
W. Cecil, begging him to intercede with the 
queen—-“ He would rather end his life than 
remain a banished man.” In May, 1570, he 
was at Sandgate Castle, whence he implored 
Archbishop Parker that “ he will be a means 
to the queen for mercy, and that according 
to the laws of God he may be permitted to 
live with his wife.” 

On 5 September, 1571, Lord Cobham, then 
Lord Warden of the Cinque 
to Lord Burghley the death of Capt. Keyes, 
the Serjeant Porter, taking the opportunity 
of recommending his younger brother, 
Thomas Brooke, to succeed him. We are 
told that Sir Thomas Gresham wrote that 
Lady Mary Keyes took the death of her 
husband much to heart, and asked the 
queen to restore her to her favour, “God 
having removed the occasion of her ok 
justly conceived displeasure,” and desired 
that she might be abeed to bring up his 
children. 

Hasted’s ‘History of Kent’ is silent as to 
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the Serjeant Porter's connexion with the 
county, but in Drake’s edition, ‘History of 
the undred of Blackheath, there are 
several references to the Keyes family, and it 
may now be fairly aammed that his family 
had been located at Lewisham and East 
Greenwich for several generations. 

In Wilks’s ‘Barons of Hythe,’ p. 51, the 
name of Thomas Keyes is mentioned in the 
return for 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, Novem- 
ber, 1554; and again at p. 52 Mr. Wilks 
states that “amongst the Records is some 
interesting correspondence relating to the 
election of Barons for Hythe in 1571,” and he 
gives copy of a letter dated 25 February, 
1570/1, wherein Mr. [serieant] Tho. Keyse is 
mentioned as a candidate—the word serjeant 
is struck out in the letter. From this we 

ather that Keyes, who had dated a letter 
rom Sandgate Castle on 7 May, 1570, was a 
candidate for the neighbouring town of 
Hythe in February, 1571, and died in Sep- 
tember following, whether at Sandgate or 
not I have as yet been unable to discover. 
The earliest register of Hythe burials is 1586, 
and Folkestone 1635. I have been unable to 
discover his will at Somerset House. 

Richmond Herald informs me that the 
arms of the Serjeant Porter were Gu., a 
chev. erm. between three leopards’ faces arg., 
quartering Arg.,a chev. erm. between three 
quatrefoils slip azure. 

In Drake’s ‘ Hist. of Blackheath Hundred,’ 
R 240, note, occurs “Ric. Kaye, land in 
vorbyfeld, late Tho. Kaye his father, for- 
merly Gilbert Kaye,” date 1520; and p. 108, 
‘Feet of Fines, Greenwich,’ “ Tho. Keys, Ar., 
son and heir of Ric. Keys,” date 1546. 

We thus have a presumed descent of 
Thomas, son of Richard, son of Thomas, son 
of Gilbert. Richard Keyes no doubt is iden- 
tical with the Richard to whom Henry VIII. 
granted a lease, in 1537, of St. Radegund’s 
Abbey, near Dover, and who, in 1539-40, was 
associated with Sir Reinold Scott, of Scott’s 
Hall, as a commissioner at the building 
of Sandgate Castle, some of the materials 
for the castle being carted from St. Rade- 
gund’s. His son Thomas on several occasions 
was deputed to conduct inquiries at Dover, 
as may be seen in the Calendar of State 
Papers. In 1558, for instance, certain noble- 
men and gentry of Kent were cited to arm 
their servants to the number of fifty each for 
the relief of Calais, to be sent to Dover to be 
received there by Thomas Keyes, the Serjeant 
Porter ; and again in 1562 he was appointed 
to be “ deputie to the Lord Robert, Master of 
the Queens Majesties Horse,” as to the trans- 
port from Dover of horses. 


In the ‘ Arch. Cant.,’ vol. xi. p. 388, there is 
mention of a Reynolde Keyes, “Corporall of 
the feilde,” in the pay list of the forces in 
Kent, 1588. He may have been a brother or 
son, and so named after Sir Reynold Scott. 

Although I have been unable to answer 
positively the inquiries made by your corre- 
spondent, I have, I trust, pointed out possible 
sources of information yet to be obtained, 
and shown that the Serjeant Porter was a 
gentleman of Kent, bearing arms, holding 
an appointment of trust, and employed in 
a confidential capacity on several occasions 
by Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 

As he was intimately connected with Sand- 
gate Castle, I shall welcome any corrections 
or additions. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


A Mistaken RENDERING oF A NOTE oF 
Gray's 8. ii. 365).—Mrs. is per- 
fectly right. I have made a pen-and-ink 
note precisely to the same effect as hers in 
my copy of ‘Gray and his Friends,’ which 
contains many emendations and additions 
which will probably never see the light. 
Mrs. ToYNBEE is also, | believe, right in her 
explanation of Mitford’s error. I have noted, 
“Gray must have written Pr:, meaning 
Prince,” and I add that “ Mitford certainly 
writes Pretender.” I took the trouble to 
verify this at the British Museum, after dis- 
covering the real drift of the passage. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to mention 
another instance in which Mitford has 
perplexed me. He attributed to the poet a 
version of a riddle by Ménage, which Mrs. 
Piozzi in ‘British Synonymy’ quotes as 
given her by “Mr. Gray.” -- utterly 
puzzled by this, as will be seen on p. 272 of 
my book. But I have a pencil note :— 

**There can be no doubt that the Gray of these 
verses is not the poet, but Dr. Robert Gray, who 
was made Bishop of Bristol in 1827, and died in 
1834. Mr. L. B. Seeley (in his ‘Mrs. Thrale’) says 
he was distinguished by a wide knowledge of 
general literature. He was the author of ‘ The Ke 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha,’ an 
‘Connection between the Literature of the Jewish 
and Heathen Authors,’ works which Mrs. Piozzi 
much admired and often referred to in her corre- 
spondence with him.” 

We all know that Mrs. Piozzi called John- 
son “ Mr.” long after other people called him 
“Dr.” She dealt with Dr. Gray after the 
same fashion ; and accordingly Mitford, to 
whom, unhappily, chronology was of no im- 

rtance whatever, has made the poet a 
riend of Mrs. Piozzi towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Again, I have cited a note by Mitford on 
some very crude verses, probably an early 
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effort of Gray's (‘Gray and his Friends,’ 
p. 299), to the effect that they are a free 


defended on no other ground than that it 
has obtained such a degree of public favour 


translation of Gilbert Cowper's (or Cooper’s)| as to be recognized by the dictionaries as 


ode, “ Away, let nought to love displeasing.’ 
But Mitford is wrong in attributing these 
lines to John Gilbert Cooper. They first 
appeared in a volume of miscellaneous poems 
in 1726, when Cooper was only three years 
old. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. ii, iii., iv., v. 

I may perhaps add that it is not Warburton 
but Woolston, probably, whom Gray, in a 
letter of July, 1742, to Chute, calls “a very 
impudent fellow”; whilst it may interest 
Walpolian students to know that the lady 
who reconciled Gray and Walpole may be 
conjectured to be Mrs. Chute, John Chute’s 
maiden sister. D. C. Tovey. 


THREE SISTERS MARRIED aT Once (9 
ii. 246).—Here is another instance :— 
“Wednesday was married at Brill in Bucks, 
Lieut.-Col. Manners Sutton, second son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Laver Oliver, Esy. At the 
same time and place the Rev. W. 8. Gilly to Eliza, 
the second daughter, and William Mansel, Esq., 
eldest son of Sir William Mansel, Bart., to Harriett, 
the third daughter of the said Laver Oliver, Esq.’ 
~ [psiich Journal, 30 July, 1814; Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 19,143, fo. 319. 
Ve 


Sunninghill. 


Frencn Verses (1* §. ii. 71).—-I should 
imagine that the following must be unique 
or nearly so in the history of ‘N. & Q. I 
am going to reply to an apparently un- 
answered query that appeared forty-eight 
years ago. A correspondent signing E. k C. B. 
inquired for the authorship dite lines :-— 

La Mort a des rigueurs & nulle autre pareilles ; 

On a beau la prier. 
La cruelle qu'elle est se bouche les oreilles, 
Et nous laisse crier. 
Le pauvre en sa cabane, ot le chaume le couvre, 
Est sujet a ses lois ; 
Et la ~ ui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 
défend point nos rois. 

The lines are from ‘Consolation & Du 
Perrier,’ by Frangois de Malherbe (ob. 1628). 
Compare Horace, ‘Carm.’ i. iv. 13, 14. 

This query appeared a few days before the 
death of Sir Robert Peel, and more than two 
years before the death of the Great Duke ! 

JONATHAN Boucurer. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


“HELpMaTE” (9% §. ii. 105, 185, 310).— 
Where did Mr. Bayne find the assertion 
that “helpmate” is “only a dictionary 
word”? Certainly not in the note to whic 
he referred. The obvious meaning of what is 
said there is that the use of the word can be 


’| standard English. id any reader of 


‘N. & Q. need telling that it is used by 
Wordsworth and Tennyson? Of course not. 
It is, however, an ual y pertinent fact that 
“helpmeet” is used by Newman ; and it may 
be presumed that neither word would have 
found its way into the dictionaries if it had 
not been used by somebody. Newman_uses 
“helpmeet” with direct reference to Eve ; 
and there can be little doubt that, consciously 
or unconsciously, both Wordsworth’s and 
Tennyson’s use of the alternative form was 
influenced by Gen. ii. 18. ; 

Mr. Bayne says that “helpmate” is as 
ood a word as “playmate.” “Helpmate, 
cota in the sense of wife, differs from 
“playmate” (and from every other word 
compounded with “mate” that I can think 
of) in this: it applies to one only of the 
related parties. All who play together are 
playmates, but the husband is not usually 
spoken of as the helpmate of the “Fo . 


Prepiction to Nerwty ELecrep Porrs 
§. ii. 388).—The formula “ Non videbis 
annos Petri” is not to be found in any of 
the ancient canons, ordinals, ceremonials, or 
rituals. See Macri, ‘Notizia de Vocab. 
Eccl.,’ under the word ‘Papa’; Mabillon, 
‘Mus. Ital.,’ t. ii; Spondano, ‘Annal. Eccl.,’ 
an. 1421, No. 3; also Pa -broech, *Conat. 
Diss. 2, ad 8. Petrum.’ The — cere- 
mony of striking the forehead of a deceased 
Pope with a silver hammer by the Camerlengo 
is also apocryphal. Pius IX. and the founder 
of the University of St. Andrews, the Anti- 
Pope Benedict XIII. (Peter de Luna), are the 
ae, two who have as yet surpassed the 
25 years, 2 months, and 7 days of Peter, and 
in the latter case St. Antoninus refers with 
considerable sarcasm to the fact (see ‘Chron. 
S. Antonini, p. 3, tit. 22, cap. 7). The 
following list of Popes illustrates the truth 
of these well-known lines when they were 
written— 

Sint licet assumpti juvenes ad Pontificatum 

Petri annos potuit nemo videre tamen— 


for Alexander I., elected at twenty, reigned 
10 years, 7 months, and 3 days ; John XI. 
elected at twenty-five, reigned 4 years and 
10 months; John XII, elected when only 
sixteen, reigned 7 years and 9 months ; 
Gregory V., elected at twenty-four, reign 

only 2 years and 8 months ; Benedict IX., 
elected at eighteen or twenty, reigned 11 
years ; St. Leo IX., elected when forty-nine, 
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reigned only 5 or 6 years ; Clement IIL., quite 
young, reigned only 3 years, 3 months, and 
8 days; Innocent IIL, elected when thirty- 
eight, reigned 18 years, 6 months, and 9 days ; 
Gregory XL, elected when thirty-nine, reigned 
7 years, 2 months, and 28 days ; Boniface IX., 
elected at forty-eight, reigned about 16 years ; 
Nicholas V., elected at forty-eight, reigned 
only 8 years, 19 days ; Paul IL, elected when 
forty-six, reigned only 6 years, 10 months, 
and 26 days; Leo X., elected when thirty- 
seven, reigned 8 years, 8 months, and 20 
days; Clement VIL. elected at forty-five, 
reigned 10 years, 10 months, and 5 days. 
The present Pope, quem Deus conservet, will 
have exceeded the years of Peter in less than 
another five years. 
D. F.S.A. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Curious MisquoraTion (9 §. ii. 205, 312). 
—In response to Mr. W. T. Lynn, I was not 
unaware of the rare verb P30, as he seems to 
imply, but I feared to add to my original 
note matter involving considerable discussion 
and opening out a vista of psychological pro- 
blems not exactly germane to the int. 
Moreover, the spelling in the A.V., “ sabach- 
thani,” is calculated to lead a born Jew off 
the trail. If "3P3% should ultimately turn 
out to be the accepted reading of this obscure 

e in St. Matthew it ought to be spelt 
in any revised edition of the N.T. se 
“shebaktani,” reproducing for the student 
the - ‘ore phonetic picture of this Aramaic 
word. 

I wish to thank the Rev. Ep. MarsHatt for 
his learned paper on St. Matthew xxvii. 46. 
It would seem that in textual criticism, as 


in other domains of polite learning, MnP 


spoke Je dernier mot. wown nnn win So px. 
I am by no means convinced by the citations 
from Maldonatus and Cormelies a Lapide. 
Why should Jesus have broken out into Ara- 
maic at all? Had the passage been quoted 


in Chaldaic thus, Siw dae 
I should unhesitatingly bow before the 
learned authorities. Possibly some of your 
contributors will furnish other examples 
from the N.T. in support of Maldonatus ; 
failing which 1 beg leave to say that the 
matter is far from being finally settled. 
M. L. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


ALcERNoN (9 ii. 248, 293, 389). — Mr. 
ADAMs says that “there may be exaggeration 
in this picture of moustaches trained over 
the ear.” The next time he is at Amiens, if 
he goes to the Hotel de la Croix Blanche, he 


will not only be well entertained, but it will 
be by a host who, when he eats or stoops 
over his desk, must loop his moustaches over 
his ears to get them out of the way. M. 
Guédé is of the old Norman type that may 
well represent the original a. 

8. 


Sausset (Bouches-du-Rhéne). 


Patcues (9 §. i. 347; ii. 73, 158, 273).—The 
earliest use of mouche discovered by Litiré 
dates from 1655. Patches as cosmetic foils 
on ladies’ faces must have been contemporary 
in England. They are alluded to by Butler 
in ‘Hudibras’ as well known in 1663, thus: 

The sun and moon by her bright eyes 

Eclipsed, and darkened in the skies, 

Are but black patches which she wears 

Cut into suns, and moons, and stars. 
The word mouche is French for fly, and is 
more significant than our English “ patch” or 
its alternative “court plaster.” 

James D. Butter. 


My grandmother, Honor Matthews (née 
Williams), wore a patch till late in life. She 
was born 1796, at St. Ives, Cornwall, and 
died 1870. Joun Hopson MAtTTHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Rosert Burton on Tosacco §. ii. 221), 
—Tobacconist certainly meant, when first 
used, the user, not the vendor of tobacco. 
Sylvester in his ‘Tobacco Battered’ invari- 
ably uses the word in this sense. Tobacco 
sellers he calls “ tobacco-mungers ”; the prac- 
tice of smoking he quaintly —— — 


ning.” 

THICKNEsSE (9 §. ii. 341).—This 
worthy, nicknamed Lieut.-Governor Gall- 
stone, had three wives, named a 
Maria Lanove (or Lanoue), Lady Mary 
Touchet, and Ann Ford, who survived him. 
He was always in trouble, initiated by his 
expulsion from Westminster School. His 
uncle, Dr. Thicknesse, was master of St. 
Paul’s School, and this led to an intimacy 
with Sir Philip Francis. Philip wrote a great 
deal for the press, and in separate books, not 
all of which are to be found at the British 
Museum. He always had a finger in the 
Junian story, for at one time he declared for 
Burke, but veered round to Horne Tooke. 
The most marvellous inconsistency is that he 
declared himself to be Junius. The details 
will be found in a short-lived publication, the 
Crisis, 1775-6, while Francis was settled in 
India. In the Crisis he commences with a 


detail of his own affairs ; addresses letters to 
the king, like Wilkes and Junius; adopts 
his signature and style—“ My lord, I was 4 
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bystander,” &c.—and quotes a long 
from Junius, No. 41, 14 Nov., 1770, which he 
claims for his own. It seems impossible to 
endorse the eulogium passed upon him on the 
mortuary stone found at Boulogne. 
A. Hatt. 


Mr. Thicknesse’s tombstone was “reversed ” 
and “a fresh inscription” was “cut on the 
underside,” thus making “what antiquaries 
eall a palimpsest.” Let me respectfully sug- 

t that the word palimpsest is in this case 
misapplied. The term is pte ce used only 
when a first inscription is rubbed off and a 
new inscription placed on the a 


Landguard Fort, of which Philip Thick- 
nesse was governor, is on the Suffolk coast 
some eight miles distant from this smal 
parish (Newbourne). Thicknesse was born 
in 1720, and died in 1792. Allibone’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ devotes some twenty lines to an 
account of him and his writings, for he seems 
to have had some claims to be considered 
a literary man, and in many other books 
there are incidental notices of him. 

One of his brothers was George Thicknesse, 
high master of St. Paul’s School (1748-69), 
who had amongst his pupils the celebrated 
Sir Philip Francis, one of the supposed 
authors of Junius. 

In ‘Oxford and Cambridge Nuts to Crack’ 
(1835) there are some amusing anecdotes 
recorded of Ralph Thicknesse, who was a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
probably a cousin. On one occasion there 
was a disturbance in college, and Dr. Willy- 


mott, who was then the vice-provost, sum- | 


moned the offenders to appear before him, 
when impositions were given, “to two of 
them a few lines from the ‘epsilon’ of 
Homer [7.¢., book v.], but to the chief 
offender, Battie aww ey a noted phy- 
sician}, the whole of the third book of 
Milton to get, as we say, by heart.” The 
probable date of this circumstance might be 
about 1725 or 1735. It is worth noting as 
showing the —_ unishments inflicted in 
those days. Dr. Villymott, on the authority 
of Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ was born at Roy- 
ston, and admitted as a scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1692. He, on the 
pa authority, published several school- 


8. 
William Battie, M.D., Fellow of King’s 
College, on the authority of the ‘Cambridge 
University Calendar,’ founded a classical 
scholarship of the value of 30/. or 35/. per 
annum in 1747, tenable for seven years. 


In Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ vol. ii, 1370, shock the matter-of-fact, For my own part 


sage isa 


igree of the family of Thicknesse of 
Beech Hill, co. Lancaster, though they appear 
to have once held an estate called Barterley 
or Balterley, co. Stafford. The Rev. Francis 
Henry Coldwell, on marrying Anne, the - 
surviving child and heiress of the late Ralph 
Anthony Thicknesse, assumed, in 1859, the 
surname and arms of Thicknesse. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mrs. SHERIDAN As St. Cecrita §. ii. 247 
347).—This celebrated picture was exhibited 
at the Art Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester in 1857. An engraving by William 
Dickenson was issued in 1776, price 7s. 6d. 
EvERARD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Ciericat Kyieuts (9 §. ii. 326).—I hope 
that Mr. Pickrorp is not opening the door to 
that hardy perennial the prefix “Sir” as 
applied to the clergy. For if there is one 
subject that has been discussed to satiety in 
these columns, that is it. Looking through 
the indexes, I find that the subject was started 
in the second number of ‘N. & Q.,’ bearing 
date 10 November, 1849, and that it has 
appeared in every series since (except the 
Fourth and Sixth) down to 12 December, 1896, 
Here are the references: 1 §. i. 19, 122; 
234, 299, 401; 3™ S. ii. 9, 58; 5% 
iv. 226, 376; 7 S. x. 505; xi. 72, 236, 394; 
8 §. x. 396, 481. RicHarD WELFORD. 

Gosforth. 


An instructive article on this subject, 
entitled ‘Sir John,’ by F. P. Barnard, MA, 
F.S.A., appeared in the Genealogical Maga- 
zine for September last. A. R. BayLey. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Sea (9 §S. i. 504; 
ii. 113, 189).—One thing Mr. YARDLEY does 
not seem to apprehend, and that is that 
Shakespeare was a genius as well as a writer 
of verse. The combination of these conditions 
is only occasional, and the result is not in- 
variably understood. An ordinary man 
might sail round the world and describe his 
path through the waters without using one 
word to which Mr. YarpLey could take 
exception: his narrative would be accepted 
as bearing the stamp of truth because it 
would be strictly in accordance with the 
experience of other commonplace ple. 
But set genius afloat, or let it stand upon 
“the beached margent of the sea,” and 
wonders are revealed too grand for ordinary 
language to describe, and the poet avails 


himself of hyperbole and of figures of speech 
which delight his sympathetic hearers, but 
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I cannot doubt that Shakespeare saw the sea. 
Could anybody in his position, with such a 
soul—nay, with even the usual amount of 
human intelligence—watch the hastening 
Thames flow by at Bankside and not follow 
it to watch its fate? To me it seems almost 
essential to a poet’s nurture that he should 
be brought face to face with that great 
mystery the sea, and I cannot but believe 
that the writer of ‘The Tempest’ both sought 
and obtained the boon. I feel that Shake- 
speare’s Cliff must have been some time trod 
by Shakespeare’s feet. 

How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : falf way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice : and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight : the murmuring surge 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high. I’ll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

Sr. SwirHr. 


I failed to notice in my former letter some 
important corroboration of Homer, Hesiod, 
and Byron. In ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ Shelley 
has these lines :— 

Into the purple sea 
The orange hues of heaven sunk silently. 
Shelley also mentions, in his stanzas written 
near Naples, 
The purple noon’s transparent light. 


And in his lines written among the Euganean 
hills he speaks of 
a soft and purple mist, 
Like a vaporous amethyst. 

Virgil in his “purpureum mare” was follow- 
ing Homer. His testimony, therefore, is 
worth nothing. On the main question con- 
cerning Shakspeare’s want of knowledge of 
the sea I will make some remarks. Re is 
well known, Walter Scott and Charles Kings- 
ley described most accurately foreign lands 
which they had never seen. They made good 
use of what they had read or heard. In the 
same way Shakspeare sometimes has a good 
description of the sea and that which pertains 
to it. But, because he often draws the sea 
monstrously unlike the real thing, I maintain 
that he never saw it. Ariel’s dirge is highly 
oetical, but it argues no actual knowledge. 
| do not possess a concordance, and must 
trust to my memory ; but I cannot remember 
any reference by Shakspeare to seaweed, 
and I believe he did not know that there 
was such a thing in the sea. Some poets 


might know of it, and never mention it ; but 
Shakspeare, who speaks of every land weed 
and flower with which he was acquainted, 
would have made much of seaweed, if he 
had known of it. Homer and Horace have 
effective references to it, and it is also men- 
tioned by Virgil. E. YARDLEY, 


The three lines Mr. YARDLEY quotes from 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ clearly prove 
that Shakespeare had seen the sea. Perha 
I may be allowed to quote a line (the cake 
one I remember) from an early sonnet of 
my own :— 

Thine eyes in colour like the morning sea. 
The eyes in oy were of that rare, but 
very beautiful pale green tint which some- 
times goes with hair of a rich red, and is, so 
far as | know, seen nowhere else in nature 
but in such eyes, and in shallow seawater 
early in the morning, when the light is good, 
but the sky not yet too darkly blue. How 
did Shakespeare know that the sea, near 
shore, is of this colour, and that the colour is 
most noticeable in the first light of morning? 
That he did know it is evident, and that = 
knew it from personal observation is strongly 
probable. I doubt whether any sailor would 
describe the sea as green; but a landsman, 
having usually heard it described as blue, is 
naturally struck by the fact that, seen from 
shore, it is not always blue, and Shakespeare 
was just the man to notice the conditions 
under which it is least so. I cannot under- 
stand how so sympathetic a critic as Mr. 
YARDLEY can fail to see that in the lines he 
quotes the poet is reporting what he has 
actually seen :— 

The eastern gate, all fiery red, 

Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 

C. B. 

“ Horse-Marine ” (9 §. ii. 26, 112, 355).—It 
seems to me that there has been somewhat 
too much learning shown in attempts to 
determine the origin of terms which can 
generally be traced toa naval source. Take 

‘horse marine” as an example. The obvious 
origin of this sobriquet comes from the word 
“hawser,” by sailors called a hawse. “ Marines 
to the hawse—bluejackets aloft” would not 
sound strange to a sailor’s ear. Now, it seems 
to me that when the marines first manned 
the Aawse, it would not entail any very great 
energy of wit to play upon the word and to 
give those noble fellows a name which seems 
to puzzle the learned in these days. “Sick 
as a horse” is a kindred joke. Horses, I am 
told, are never sick. But Aawsers are, as any 
one who has crossed the Channel will aver. 
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Let the Light of a hawser fall into the water, 
and be hauled in afterwards. If an observant 
landsman does not immediately understand 
the term “sick as a horse,” he must himself 
have had too sad an experience to enjoy a 
joke. Then, again, “ Paying through the nose.” 

his was originally a common expression on 
board ship: “ Pay out the cable,” “pay out 
handsomely.” The nose of a ship is, of course, 
the bow ; its nostrils are the hawse holes on 
either side. Now, it does not seem very diffi- 
cult (at all events, for a sailor) to associate 
extortionate disbursements with handsome 
payments—such, for instance, as paying out 
a chain cable (through the nose), especially 
when the order is conveyed in such language 
as this, “ Pay out handsomely.” Atall events, 
I can speak on this matter from personal ex- 

rience as a midshipman. Oo my mind 
‘paying through the nose” for anything 
has always been associated with the rattling 
of a “payed out” chain cable, after the 
anchor hee gripped the ground. Whatever 
the learned may say to the contrary, with me 
that impression will never fade. Now that 
the term “paying through the nose” has 
reached the shore, it is natural that so ob- 
vious an origin should be lost. In conclusion, 
I ask to be forgiven for what may seem to be 
dogmatic in an old sea dog. 

RicHarD EpGCUMBE. 
33, Tedworth Square, 


At the last reference Mr. C. 8. Harris 
suggests that the navy blue with white 
facings worn by our naval officers was de- 
rived from the uniform of the 17th Lancers or 
vice versa. As ‘N. & is consulted for accu- 
rate information, perhaps I may be permitted 
to point out that writers on costume—Fair- 
holt and Planché-—give a very different 
account of the origin of our naval dress :— 

“Tn 1748 George IT. accidentally met the Duchess 
of Bedford on horseback in a blue riding-habit faced 
with white, and was so pleased with the effect of it 
that, a question having been just raised as to the 
propriety of deciding upon some general dress for 
he Royal Navy, he immediately commanded the 
adcption of these colours, a regulation which ap- 
pears never to have been gazetted, nor does it exist 
in the records of the Admiralty, although a sub- 
sequent one in 1757 refers to it (vide Journal of 
the British Archwological Association, No. 5).”— 
Planché. 

In the reign of Elizabeth naval com- 
manders were ordered to wear scarlet, and 
this order was confirmed by James I., but 
was neglected in subsequent reigns. Naval 
officers, following their own fancy, armed like 
the military, and their ships’ companies were 
sometimes clothed, like the land forces, in the 
colours of their captains. May not this cir- 


cumstance have led to the use of the term 
horse-marines, as a jocular reference to their 
similarity tothe military in their manner of 
dressing B. H. L. 


Toxstor §. ii. 387).—From his earliest 
chef-d ceuvre, ‘ Voina i Mir’ (‘ La Guerre et la 
Paix’), down to the present, Tolstoi’s prin- 
cipal works, both in the Russian original 
and in a French edition, may be found in the 
Taylorian Library at Oxford. H. Kress. 


Acorus CALAMUS (9 §. ii. 305, 377)—Your 
correspondent Mr. WoLFrEerRsTAN is evidentl 
unfamiliar .with the sweet flag. Its leaf is 
crimped, not serrated at the edge. It breaks 
away in one’s hand, and could inflict a deep 
and painful cut. No doubt he refers to some 
member of the Cyperacez, most likely to the 
fen sedge, Cladium mariscus, whose leaf 
answers almost exactly to his description. 
This sedge grows in great abundance near 
Cambridge, and is used for lighting fires and 
thatching houses. . B. STEELE. 


“FenneL” (9 §. ii. 407).— Doubting if 
“ Oxford ” is sufficient address to reply direct 
to Mr. A. L. Maynew,I send to you. This is 
from Milton :— 

A sav’ry odour blown more pleased my sense 

Than smell of sweetest fenne/, or the teats 

f ewe or goat, dropping with milk at even. 

So it may be that fennel is the name given 
not to the female of a hare, but to the 
smell from the hare when giving suck. 

Aurrep J. Kine. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


JELF AND Famiues ii. 408). 
—Jelf should be spelt Jelfe, and I find that 
the Jelfes resided at Pendell, Bletchingly. 
Surrey. The family seat there was callec 
Penhill. Mrs. Slingsby resided at West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, and died in or about 
the year 1818. Mr. Slingsby died some years 
before that, I believe. This information may 
facilitate replies. B. R. THornton. 


Arms or Gricson or NorFouk (9"" §. ii. 287). 
—The arms of the family are Gules, two bars, 
and in chief three annulets argent. The first 
of the family who settled in this county was 
the Rev. William Grigson, M.A., ordained 
by Dr. Edmund Freake, Bishop of 
Norwich, in 1577, and instituted to the rectory 
of Hardingham, in this county, in 1584 ; and 
it is a singular circumstance that descendants 
of this William Grigson have been beneficed 
clergymen in the neighbourhood of Harding- 
ham ever since. I never heard of any Grig- 
sons of Hingham, Norfolk. An account of 
the Grigson family is given in the fifth edition 
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of Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’; but I have in 
my possession a more detailed pedigree show- 
ing the arms and quarterings of the family, 
and I will willingly let Cot. Moore have any 
information he may require. 
Ricuarp Gricson, Solicitor. 
Upper King Street, Norwich. 


Tuomas (8 xii. 424).—I find 
that in 3™ §. x. 228 Mr. 8. Jackson attri- 
buted the collection of proverbs issued under 
the above name to W. H. Ireland. The ‘Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxix. p. 36, attributes to 
Ireland “ Henry Fielding’s Proverbs, 1822 (?).” 
This must be a mistake, for the name is 
Thomas, not Henry. Mr. Jackson, I think, 
went too far in callie the collection worth- 
less, though the scissors evidently had a 
larger share in it than the pen. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


VALENTINES i. 248, 410, 473).—On the 
margin of one of the pages of a sixteenth- 
century Welsh MS. treatise on heraldry I 
find the following inscription, in a hand of 
circa 1620 :— 


Richard Morgan a frind of mine 
by Chance it came to be my wene [own] valentyne. 


I suppose the rhyme properly reads :— 


Richard Morgan, a friend of mine, 
By chance became my Valentine. 


JoHN Hopson MATTHEWS. 


AvuTHORS oF QuoTaTIoNs WANTED (8 §. 

i. 329 ; vii. 209, 339 ; 9% S. ii. 358).— 
The hand that rocks the cradle, &c. 

There are two ms which contain the above 
words, both by Kenesheen authors :—‘‘The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world,” by William 
Ross Wallace, and “‘ The hand that rules the world,” 
words and music by Don Fielding, published by 
C. D. Blake & Co., Boston, U.S. The verse quoted 
at the last reference belongs to the latter poem. 
can give copies of both if desired. J. T. Tuorp. 


Miss Kate Louise Roberts, of Newark, N.J., 
states, in a letter to the Critic, that in working 
upon the revision of the Hoyt-Ward ‘Cyclopedia 
o ee she discovered that William Ross 
Wallace is the author of a poem the first stanza of 
which runs thus :— 

They say that man is mighty, 
He governs land and sea, 
He wields a mighty sceptre 
O’er the lesser powers that be ; 
But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled, 
And the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 
Providence, R.I. Cc. B. 
[See ante, p. 358.] 
(9 S. ii. 69, 258.) 

The poem of Emerson’s referred to by Mr. 
Bovcurer will be found, I believe, in the 
‘Children’s Garland,’ by Coventry Patmore (Mac- 
millan). It begins thus ;— 


The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter 

Little prig” ; 
and ends thus, or in some such words :—- 
If I cannot carry forests on my shoulders, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 
C. LawReyce Forp, B.A. 
(9% 8. ii. 389.) 
Oi Ads dei ed rirrover, 

This is a rearrangement in puerile prose of a frag. 
ment (No. 763) attributed to Sophocles :— ™ 
yap rimrovoew of Aws 

On which Brunck notes: ‘‘ Proverbialis est senarius 
sine auctoris nomine sepe citatus, Vide Erasmi 
Adagia chil. i. cent. iii. 9.” Emerson could not 
have been aware that he was quoting from 
Sophocles, or indeed from any poet. F. Apams. 


“Forty stripes save one.” 

Ten years ago I was favoured with a letter from 
the late Dr. J. R. Bloxam, in which he said: “I am 
ashamed to confess that the joke about the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the forty stripes was mine — at 
least my old friend W. G. Ward used to quote it as 
mine—and I have some vague recollection that 
when we were laughing and talking together on one 
occasion the joke, not intended seriously, slipped 
out of my mouth. It was afterwards adopted by 
Cardinal Wiseman. But it was just one of those 
odd, payings that Newman always protested 
against. I feel confident that it is not to be found 
in his writings.” Some newspaper had said that it 
was. Epwarp H. M.A, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Upon the first appearance of Mr. Sidney Lee’s life 
of Shakspeare contributed to the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ we were of those who dwelt 
upon its merits and anticipated its issue in a 
separate form. No long time has elapsed before 
our hopes have been granted, and more is given us 
than we dared to ask. Tho ‘ Life of Shakespeare’ 
now appears in a handsome and convenient shape, 
and has been raised, by additions to the text, not 

and appendices, to twice or thrice its origi 

dimensions. It has, indeed —though the method 
observed in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bi phy’ 
is maintained—every right to be estima’ as an 
independent work. Little more than a year has 
been occupied in the processes of expansion, and 
we are compelled to believe, taking into account 
the potentialities of human industry, that portions 
of the matter incorporated into the volume were 
written with a view to appearing in the ‘Dic- 
tionary,’ and repressed in consequence of enforced 
restrictions of space. As now it is seen, Mr. 
Lee’s ‘ Life’ will take up an important and an 
enduring place as the best and most authoritative 
record of facts concerning Shakspeare’s life, an 
the most judicious and concise summary of his 
position with regard to his English rivals, and 
the influence upon him of his foreign contem- 
poraries. It is, in fact, the sanest, the most 
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trustworthy, and the most helpful guide to a know- 
ledge of Shakspeare that has appeared, a work the 
student is bound to possess and have under his 
hand for purposes of constant reference. We are 
the readier in according this praise, since, besides 


being bold and a in all respects, and not | 


itating, in Ben 
a spade a ”—witness his trenchant 
dealing with the Collier forgeries, in which some 
benighted individuals yet confide—Mr. Lee supplies 
unvaryingly his authorities. In so doing he shames 
some of the most influential among his predecessors, 
notably Halliwell-Phillipps, who, through some 
curious craze, not only failed to supply authorities, 
but refused to give them when the demand was 


onson’s phrase, “ boldly” to 


? 


e. 

Writers on Shakspeare—we know not quite how 
to call them, critics, commentators, interpreters, 
explorers, what not—are an indefatigable and, 
perhaps it may be said, a cranky lot, with an 
exaggerated sense of the importance of their own 
views or discoveries, and with a corresponding 
contempt for those of others. It is certain, then, 
that a new-comer will be regarded as a trespasser, 
and that Mr. Lee will be bidden by some to retire 
from the Fashoda he occupies upon a spot claimed 
by others. Quite certain 1s it that his arguments, 
views, and assertions will be criticized and con- 
tested. It is right that this should be the case. 
There are points at which Mr. ’s views, in spite 
of the mass of erudition and illustration by which 
they are backed up, do not altogether shake us in 
our prejudices or beliefs. Every _— Mr. Lee 
brings forward is, however, carefully vindicated, 
and the amount of reading that has been brought 
to bear upon the subject is exemplary. As to the 
views Mr. Lee holds upon the share of Shakspeare 
in the authorship of various disputed plays, we find 
ourselves, as we have already stated in 8S. xii. 
18, in complete accord, and we are disposed to 
assign high importance to his statements concern- 
ing those who were Shakspeare’s collaborators in 
the production of various works. 

The point of most serious import in the volume 
consists of the utterances concerning the Sonnets. 
A large amount of space is assigned the origin of 
the Sonnets, the influences under which they were 
composed, and their value as autobiographical 
revelations. In regard to these things Mr. Lee 
dissents strongly from some recent writers. His 
opinion is that the Sonnets, as a rule, have little 
autobiographical value. Six Sonnets are scattered 
through the collection in which there is traceable a 
“strand of wholly original sentiment.” These are 
the Sonnets, easily traceable—the keynote of which 
is struck in Sonnet cxliv., beginning, 

Two loves have I of comfort and despair,— 


in which Shakspeare rebukes his friend for winning 
the favours of Shakspeare’s own beloved mistress. 
Had the Sonnets as a whole expressed Shakspeare’s 

rsonal passions and desires, his imagination would 
— carried them, Mr. Lee holds, far beyond the 
rather frigid limits of conventional compositions of 
the class. Petrarch had brought sonnets into vogue, 
and a collection of those expressing imaginary 
adorations, phases of unrest, and the like, was a 
oe of the equipment of almost every poet, English, 
talian, or French. Mr. Lee is at great pains to 
show how much Shakspeare’s Sonnets have in 
common with those of Sidney, Drayton, Daniel, 
and innumerable poets of the day, and brings to 


the task of illustration a most varied erudition, 
He shows in what forms a patron, such as was 
Southampton, was approached ; how men, address- 
ing other men, signed themselves lovers; how they 
affected, while still young, to be suffering from 
age ; in what conventional terms they lauded their 
mistresses ; what employment they made of con- 
ceits ; and how purely academical were their sighs 
and despairs. It is obviously impossible for us to 
illustrate the matter fully. We can but say that 
an ingenious and a defensible theory is coreaes 
by one who has studied closely his 7 bd and has 
sought illustrations from the most remote sources. 
We have marked for special comment over a score 
different points. How impossible it is for us to do 
justice to all of these is at once evident. We can 
notice only one or two points on which error still 
wevails. Neither Burbage nor Hemminge was, as 
as been held until recently, a Stratford man. It is 
held unlikely that Shakspeare was ever abroad. 
venscroft asserts, 1678, that Shakspeare only gave 
some touches to ‘ Titus Andronicus.’ * The Merchant 
of Venice’ shows the last trace of Shakspeare’s “ dis- 
cipleship to Marlowe.” Specially welcome features 
in the volume are the recognition awarded to 
Theobald, and, as has before been said, the relent- 
less exposure of Collier's forgeries. The illustra- 
tions constitute a valuable addition to the book. 
As frontispiece is given a fine reproduction of the 
recently found Droeshout painting, supposed to have 
been engraved for the folios. Following this come a 
copy of the Devonshire bust of Shakspeare, in the 
possession of the Garrick Club, and one of a beau- 
tiful picture of the Earl of Southampton when a 
young man, from Welbeck Abbey. The remaining 
illustrations consist of reproductions of the auto- 
graphs of Shakspeare known to be genuine. Mr. 
e has given us a scholarly, fine, and trustworthy 
volume, a monument of patient study, intelligent 
interpretation, and assiduous research. 


The Romance of Book Collecting. By J. H. Slater, 
(Stock. 


As the compiler of a dozen consecutive volumes of 
‘Book - Prices Current’ Mr. Slater has paid the 
closest attention to recent book sales. is selec- 
tion for such a task shows that he was at the outset 
known as the possessor of bibliographical informa- 
tion. The erudition he has acquired has been turned 
to profitable account, and in addition to ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ which we regard as his magnum 
opus, he has given us ‘Early Editions,’ ‘ Round 
and About the Bookstalls,’ ‘The Library Manual,’ 
‘Engravings and their Value,’ and lastly ‘The 
Romance of Book Collecting.’ Without furnishing 
many hints by which the purchaser or collector can 
benefit, it supplies much interesting and curious 
gossip—more, indeed, than was to have been ex- 
pected, when it is thought how assiduously during 
recent years the quand has been gone over. Of 
the ten chapters constituting the latest book, the 
most interesting are chaps. ii., iii., and ix., deal- 
ing with Comparison of Prices,” 
“Some Lucky Finds,” and ‘** The Glamour of Bind- 
ings.” Chap. iv. gives also, under a name which 
we are told is incorrect, “‘The Forgotten Lore 
Society,” a history of a society established with the 
aim | neglected treasures in any and 
every part of the kingdom. Such an institution holds 
out little promise. A single genuine collector will 
seize on over? find that comes in his way, and ask 
for more. Keal finds are, moreover, few, and a 
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man lucky enough, let us say—for things are best 
shown in extremes—to find a Caxton folio or a 
Shakspeare quarto, would be apt to keep it, or turn 
it to profitable account, rather than hand it over to 
some brother member of the club in whose line it 
was supposed tobe. At any rate, the society is dead. 
It is interesting to read concerning books that have 
fallen from their high estate. Every collector 
knows that the first editions of the classics, which 
were the delight of our grandfathers, are in little 
demand, and that unless they are on vellum, in 
remarkable binding, or of extreme rarity and 
curiosity, they are of little account. Elzevirs, 
Aldines, Baskervilles, Bodonis, are not what they 
were, and there are scores of other works once 
in great demand that may now be easily found. 
Fine early English books, meantime, are still 
rising. Some pages of Mr. Slater’s book give 
the prices at which Shakspeare quartos were 
sold in the Roxburghe sale and those they now 
fetch. The rise in recent years is enormous. 
What will a fine Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ 1648, now 
bring, or even a fine Suckling’s ‘ Fragmenta Aurea,’ 
1646? Weare not, it will be seen, dealing with the 
most costly works. We could ourselves instance a 
steady rise in whole classes of English books, and 
as steady a decline in others. This, however, we 
are not called upon todo. It is the conclusions of 
Mr. Slater we are recommending to our readers. 
These are good so far as they extend, and the fact 
that we could supplement them is of no import- 
ance to our readers. We doubt the possibility of 
finding any copies for which a collector will care 
in the hunting - grounds Mr. Slater commends. 
It is possible, of course, to come on a rarity. We 
have ourselves done so now and then, as when we 
found Baudelaire’s ‘ Fleursdu Mal’—the first edition, 
in the paper covers—for the now traditional price of 
fourpence, and a genuine first edition, intact and 
without a carton, of the ‘ Apologie pour Hérodote’ 
for a few shillings. But booksellers and all dealing, 
however incidentally, with books now nap as rarely 
as Homer. 


Canterbury Marriage Licences. Edited by J. M. 
Cowper. Fourth Series, 1677-1700. (Canterbury, 
Cowper.) 

In noticing the third part of Mr. Cowper’s ‘Can- 

terbury Marriage Licences’ (8 8S. x. 187) we 

mentioned that the ey looked forward to 
completing the work in a ourth part, carrying the 
entries up to 17 Considerable progress had at 
the time Ge made with this part, which now sees 
the light, bringing the entire list of licences up to 
over 32,000. There is in such work no finality short 
of absolute accomplishment, and we are glad to 
think that further progress will be made with 

Mr. Cowper’s task, the subsequent parts being, 

we presume, like the present and previous parts, 

limited to 108 copies. Female names in the 
later become more familiar, and the quaintest or 
most fanciful names on which we light in the 
resent volume are Legey, Adriana, Jocosa, Aphra, 
Iba, Mabella, Walbery, Bethulia, Abelina, Julian 
as a female name), Philadelphia, Christobellow, 
thia, Lovina and Lovoina (these two with the 
same surname), Godly, and Damaris. Naturally 
many of the surnames are the same as occur in the 
previous parts. In the list of trades and professions 
we find chairbottomers, common sailor (in which 
the prefix is rather curious), copperas boiler, 
farmacopea macer, scaveller, and tobacconesse. 


Abundant indexes are supplied, and nothing that 


‘can add to the utility of the work is spared. We 


congratulate Mr. Cowper on the progress he has 
made, and trust that encouragement to finish his 
important and self-imposed labour will not be 
wanting. 


The Tatler. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by George A. Aitken. Vols. and I 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

THoven the name of a different publisher ay) 

to the reprint of the 7a/ler, the Bret two onl 

of which have reached us, the edition is in appear- 

ance a continuation of that, by the same editor, of 
the Spectator, to which we have frequently drawn 
attention. The two works are almost uniform in 
size and shape, the colour of the binding is similar. 
the type and internal cqgeamene have much in 
common, and in both editions each volume has a 
well-executed portrait of one or other of the prin 
cipal contributors. What is more to the purpose 
the editing of the text follows the same lines, 
the notes especially being pertinent, accurate, and 
eminently serviceable. Mr. Aitken is, indeed 
conferring a genuine obligation upon students by 
supplying them with these admirable reissues 
of the works of the British essayists. One point 
in which the advantage, as regards appearance. 
is with the Tafler, is that the top edges are 
gilt, always a comforting thing in a book that, after 

1aving been read, has to be placed upon the shelves, 
The portraits of Steele wad Addison by which the 
first volumes are accompanied are taken from con- 
temporary engravings in the British Museum, and 
are admirably reproduced. It is easy to say that 
this will be, when completed, the favourite edition 
of the Tatler. Its supremacy as regards convenience 
and literary merit is not likely to be disputed. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention 7 
a spe to the following 
On all communications must be written the nam 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for oan 

lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

E. Stewarp (“The Aryan Race”).—See ‘ H.E.D.’ 
under ‘ Aryan.’ 

NOTICE. 

. Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalils, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. — 
d. 


A of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. a, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
and by the Author. Coloured by Hand. 6 vols. super- 

royal 5vo. eee oe eee 

A NATURAL HISTORY ‘ef the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH ‘BIRDS. Thoroughly ‘Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMBIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely agen Cuan, 

and Kolarged. With 248 Plates, Coloured by "Hand. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. ... als 

A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KinBy, M.D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 


126 6 


Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo, (uniform with Mr. Morris's other Works) 126 0 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Kighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and hee by 
the Author. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand. Super- royal 8vo. ... ove ese 

TRIPP (F. E.). BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, Aspects, Structure, and Uses. With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Kdition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 

BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 
by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition. With 60 large Plates, Coloured by Hand and "eee on shagenne 2 vols, 
Super-royal 8vo. ooo ooo ooo 

FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ in Crossing ona Cultivation, ‘with a List of the most 
important Varieties, and a of the Discov: of &. By E. J. 
With 62 Illustrations 

LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By E. ‘I. LOWE, R. and w. HOWARD, H. 3. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in cultivation in this Country. Third Edition. _— 
60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.... 

NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED SHIRLEY HIBBERD, s. With 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo._... 

OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By E. LOWE, RS. With 79 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo.__... coe 

PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. D. Z. With Notes on covers Species by 

the Hon. and Kev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.... 

BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and yeh from the Field. By ya maaa PENNKLL- 
ELMHIKST. With lilustrations, Coloured and eco one 

BOWBRS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page Coloured Plates. ‘Oblong oes ove 

HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With staat Portrait and 12 wanton, 
Engraved by Edmund Evans... 

MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. Bowers with 20 Facsimile "Water-Colour Sketches, | and 23 
Biack-and-White Drawings. Oblong, cloth... 

GOOD GREY MARE,The. By WHYTE MELVILLE. Ilustrated ‘by G. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio eve 

FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited by C.W. ALCOCK. Portraits of all 
the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan ... eco ese ove ooo 

NOTE-BOOK and NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vole, 

DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKET: Reminiscences and Anecdotes, with Hints on the Game. 
With Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. Illustrated by 80 Portraits of Eminent Cricketers, 
&c. Large Paper, handsomely bound, half-leather, cloth sides ove 

SPEEDY TOM, the NATURALIST.—SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and LOWLAN DS of SCOTLAND 
with ROD and GUN. With 14 and 40 smaller Wood of 
Scenes and Incidents. 8vo. ove as 

YEAR of SPORT and NATURAL HISTORY : Shooting, Hunting, Courstag, ‘Falconry, ond Fishing. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. With numerous beautiful Illustrations. 4to.  .. 

FOX-HOUND, FOREST, and PRAIRIE. By Captain PENNELL-ELMHIRST (** Brooksby "). Tilus- 
by J. Sturgess and J. Marshman. With 4 and 50 pages in 
t ‘ext ove 

GRIMBLE (A.).—The DEER FORESTS of SCOTLAND. ” Tustrated by A. ‘Thorburn. Large Paper, awe 4 
500 copies printed. Folio, 50s.net... 

HAWKER (Col. P.),—Tbhe DIARY of (Author of Tastructions | to Young Spertemen’ 1802-1853, With an 
Introduction by Sir R. PAYNE-GALLWKY, Bart. Witb Tilustrations. 2vols. ... ove 

CHASSERESSE (DIANE).—SPORTING SKETCHES. With Illustrations. Crown ... 

GUN, RIFLE, and HOUND in BAST and WEST. By “SNAFFLE.” Illustrated. 8vo...  ... ove 

KIRBY (F. vs F.Z.S.—IN HAUNTS of WILD GAME: a Hunter- Naturalist’s Wanderings from 
Kahlamba to Limbombo. With a Portrait, numerous “Tlustrations by C. Whymper, and Map. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


SIR JAMES RAMSAY'S NEW WORK. 


The FOUNDATIONS of ENGLAND: Twelve Centuries o 


British History (Bp c. 55—a.p. 1154). By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff Bart. M.A,, Author of ‘ Lancaster and 


York.’ 2 vols. Maps and Illustrations, large Svo. 24s. 
FIRST REVIEW.—“ A masterp! 


jece of learned research, and a monument of untiring labour. The book stands 


e record, the knowledge for which the stadest 


d authoritativ 
itself, and supplies, in one clear, connected, verified, am hes, and works of specialiste. The book compels 


without it must ransack a whole library of histories, 


studies, 
admiration as history pure and simple. A work of incomparable value.”— Scotsman. 


LIFE OF 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By CLARA TSCHUDI. 
Translated from the Danish by E. M. COPE. 
With Coloured Portrait. 7s. ¢d. 


“There are dramatic force and insight in every para- 
graph, and an unerring perception of the interesting. 
Absolutely impartial. - For dramatic intensity, combined 
with judicial fairness and keen-sighted sympathy, it would 
be bard to beat this biography.”— Pull Mali Gazette. 

** Brilliantly written, and the careful and detailed research 
upon which it is based renders it a work of enduring his- 
torical value.”—Liverpool /’vst, 

“An excellent example of condensation......For the first 
time, perbaps, we are in the full position to balance evidence 
regarding this unhappy queen. The book is agreeably 
anecdotal,”—Outlook, 


NEW VOL, OF THE SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIBS, 


The EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH 


HOUSE. By 8.0. ADDY, M.A. With 42 Illustrations, 
4s. 6d. 
THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES ARE :— 


LIFE in an OLD ENGLISH TOWN, 
By M. DORMER HARRIS. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 

** We know not where the daily proceedings of Englishmen 
which established England as Merry England, and laid the 
foundations of our national greatness and prosperity, can be 
better or more agreeably studied.”— Notes and Queries, 


The TROUBADOURS and COURTS 


of LOVE. By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, M.A. 4s, 6d. 


The KING’S PEACE: a Historical 


Sketch of the English Law Courts. By F. A. INDBR- 
WICK, Q.C. 4s. 6d. 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS to ENG- 


LAND (from the Norman Invasion to the Nineteenth 
By Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. LL.D. 
4s. 6d, 


NOVUM REPERTORIUM ECCLESIASTICUM PAROCHIALE 


LONDINENSE: London Diocesan Clergy Succession from the Earliest Time to 1898; with Copious Notes, 
Compil-d by the Rev. G. HBNNESSY. Large 4to. buckram, 3/, 3s. net. 
This monumental! work is the outcome of a suggestion made by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, that every parish 
ht to have a list of its rectors or vicars set up in a prominent place in the church, thus showing its historic continuity 


as the Catholic Church of this country. 


STUDIES in LITTLE-KNOWN 
SUBJECTS. By C. B. PLUMPTRE. 6s. Vanini, 
Roger Bacon, Bruno, and the Obscurer Philosophers of 
the Italian Renaissance; Thackeray, Lowell, Dean 
Ramsay, &c. 


**The author writes clearly, reasonably, and with sound | 
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